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PRACTICAL BOOKS ror SPORTSMEN 


DOGS 

THE AIREDALE. By W. A. Bruette. This 
instructive and interesting work covers the 
history, breeding and training of these useful 
dogs. It is the latest and best book on the 
subject. Those who desire to train their dogs 
to the highest state of efficiency either as com- 
panions or for hunting will find easily under- 
stood and practical instructions on the subjects 
of general training, retrieving, swimming and 
diving, and work on squirrels, rabbits, part- 
ridges, etc. There are important chapters de- 
voted to the laws of breeding, kennel manage- 
ment, preparation for and handling in the 
show ring, diseases and treatment and many 
hints and instructions of great value to breed- 
ers and owners. Price, in cartridge board 
covers, $1.00. 


THE COMPLETE DOG BOOK. By Dr. Wm. 
A. Bruette. The dogs of America, Great 
Britain and other countries are fully described 
in this modern work, written by an authority 
of international reputation. It is a book that 
presents in an entertaining manner the history, 
general characteristics, peculiarities and particu- 
lar sphere of usefulness of all of these breeds 
recognized by the American Kennel Club, The 
latest standards for judging each breed are 
given, the good points and bad points are set 
forth clearly and are further elucidated by a 
number of beautiful photographs of famous 
specimens of the most important breeds. The 
book is replete with practical information that 
will enable a man to determine which breed 
is best suited to his wants and purposes and 
how to select a typical specimen. Particular 
attention has been given to the buying of pup- 
pies and the prospective owner is told just what 
things to look for and what to avoid in making 
his selection. Cloth. $3.00. 


MODERN BREAKING. By William A. Bruette. 
Probably the most practical treatise that has 
ever been published on the training of setters 
and pointers, and their work in the field. Every 
phase of the subject has been carefully covered 
and the important lessons are illustrated by 
photographs from life. It is a book well cal- 
culated to enable the amateur to become a suc- 
cessful trainer and handler. There are chap- 
ters on The Art of Training, Setters vs. Point- 
ers, Selection of Puppies, Naming Dogs, No- 
menclature, Training Implement, Know Thy- 
self, First Lessons, Yard Breaking, Pointing 
Instinct, Backing, Ranging, Retrieving, Gun 
Shyness, Faults and Vices, Conditioning, 
Don’ts. Illustrated by reproductions of Osthaus 
paintings. Cartridge board cover. $1.00. 


FISHING 

STREAMCRAFT, AN ANGLING MANUAL. 
By Dr. George Parker Holden. The author has 
written a volume which will be of great inter- 
est to those of the angling fraternity. It deals 
with the selection, care, and rigging of the rod; 
the art of casting; trout habits; lures and their 
use, including some stream entomology; the 
angler’s flies and how to tie them, including 
a description of the most successful trout and 
bass flies. Eight full-page colored illustrations 
and numerous black and whites. Handy pocket 
size. Cloth. $2.50. 


HUNTING AND SHOOTING 


AMERICAN DUCK SHOOTING. By George 
Bird Grinnell. No single gunner, however wide 
his experience, has himself covered the whole 
broad field of duck shooting, and none knows so 
much about the sport that there is nothing left 
for him to learn. Each one may acquire a vast 
amount of novel information by reading this 
complete and most interesting ‘book. It de- 
scribes, with a portrait, every species of duck, 
goose, and swan known to North America; tells 
of the various methods to capture each, the 
guns, ammunition, loads, decoys and boats used 
in theesport, and gives the best account every 
published of the retrieving Chesapeake Bay dog. 
About 600 pages, 58 portraits of fowl, 8 fuil- page 
plates, and many vignette head and tail pieces by 
Wilmot Townsend. Library edition. $5.00. 


AMERICAN GAME BIRDS. By Chester A. 
Reed. Is a book written especially for sports- 
men as a concise guide to the identification of 
game birds to be found in this country. Over 
one hundred species of game birds are faith- 
fully depicted by the colored pictures, and the 
text gives considerable idea of their habits and 
tells where they are to be found at different 
seasons of the year. These illustrations are re- 
produced from water-color paintings by the 
author, whose books on birds and flowers have 
had the largest sale of any ever published in 
this country. They are made by the best known 
process by one of the very first engraving 
houses in the country and the whole typography 
is such as is rarely seen in any book. The 
cover is a very attractive and unique one, a 
reproduction of leather made from the back of 
a boa constrictor with set-in pictures of game 
birds. 50 cents. 


AMERICAN GAME BIRD SHOOTING. By 
George Bird Grinnell. Describe the habits of 
woodcock, nipe, groue, wild turkeys, quail and 
all upland game birds followed with dog and 
gun. [Illustrated with colored plates by Louis 
Agassiz Fuertes and fumerous drawings. <A 
work of interest to the ornithologist as well as 
the sportsman. $5.00. 


GUNCRAFT. By Wm. A. Bruette. A modern 
treatise on guns, gun fitting, ammunition, wing 
and trap shooting. The theoretical side of the 
subject has been covered with a scientific accu- 
racy which makes it an up-to-date book of ref- 
erence, and the practical side of wing-shooting, 
gun fitting, the master eye, defects in vision 
and other important questions have been treat- 
ed in a way that will enable either the expert 
or the amateur to determine if he is shooting 
with a gun that fits him and how to decide 
upon one that does. It will enable him to as- 
certain why he misses some shots and is suc- 
cessful with others. The secrets of success, in 
trap shooting as well as the peculiarities in 
flight of the quail, the jacksnipe, the woodcock, 
the ruffed grouse and the duck family are illus- 
trated by drawings and described in a way that 
will facilitate the amateur in mastering the art 
of wing shooting. Cartridge board cover, 
$1.00. Cloth, $2.00. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


CAMP LIFE AND THE TRICKS OF TRAP. 
PING. By W. Hamilton Gibson. Compre- 
hensive hints on camp shelter, log huts, bark 
shanties, woodland beds and bedding, boat and 
canoe building, and valuable suggestions on 
trappers’ food, etc., with extended chapters on 
the trapper’s art, containing all the “tricks.” 
Valuable recipes for the curing and tanning of 
fur skins, etc. Cloth. $1.00. 


THE ROMANCE OF THE BEAVER. By A. 
Radcliff Dugmore. The object of this work is 
to provide a book on the subject of the beaver 
free from exaggeration and not too technical, 
and finally to call attention to the question of 
protecting the most interesting animal to-day 
extant. Cloth. $2.00. 


THE SPORTSMAN’S WORKSHOP. By War- 
ren H. Miller. A _ practical how-to-make book 
for the sportsman. Working drawings and 
complete descriptions for tent making, pack and 
trail gear, leather working, camp_ stoves and 
cook kits, rod repairing and lure making, decoys, 
shotgun shell reloading, rifle repairing and fit- 
ting with sights, sling strap, etc., how to make 
a gun and rod cabinet, and how to equip a 
sportsman’s workshop. $1.75. 


TRAPPERS’ GUIDE. By S. Newhouse. A 
manual of instructions for capturing all kinds 
of fur-bearing animals and for curing their 
skins, with observations on the fur trade, hints 
on life in the woods and narratives of hunting 
excursions, trapping; hints on construction of 
traps, where and how to place them; also hints 
on fur farming. Cloth. $2.00. 


WINTER CAMPING. By Warwick Carpenter. 
Discusses such subjects as shelter equipment, 
clothing, food, snowshoeing, skiing, and winter 
hunting, the wild life in winter woods, etc. 
Illustrated, Flex. cloth. $1.50. 


UNCLE LISHA’S SHOP. By Rowland E. Rob- 
inson. Life in a Corner of Yankeeland. The 
shop itself, the place of business of Uncle Lisha 
Peggs, bootmaker and repairer, was a sort of 
sportsman’s exchange, where, as one of the fra- 
ternity expressed it, the hunters and fishermen 
of the widely scattered neighborhood used to 
meet of evening and dull outdoor days “to 
swap lies.” Cloth. 187 pages. $1.00. 


WOODCRAFT. By Nessmuk. No better or 
more delightful book for the help and guidance 
of those who go into the wild for sport or rec- 
reation was ever written. No one ever knew 
the woods better than Nessmuk or succeeded 
in putting so much valuable information into 
the same compass. Camp equipment, camp 
making, the personal kit, camp fires, shelters, 
bedding, fishing, cooking, and a thousand and 
one kindred topics are considered. Beyond this 
the book has a quaint charm all its own. Illus- 
trated, 160 pages. Paper, $1.00. Cloth, $1.50. 
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THE MASTER WILDWOOD SPORT 


THE TRUE HUNTER OF THE WHITETAIL DEER WILL FOREGO EVERY 
OTHER OUTDOOR SPORT IN ORDER TO PURSUE A MANY-SEASONED BUCK 


OME men cruise the sea under a 

white sail; and some cruise the 

woods after a white tail. It is of 

these latter that I wish to give some 
account, discussing them, their ways and 
the object of all their desires. They have 
an overmastering passion for the old 
masters; and by the: I mean those 
woodland wearers of kingly crowns. A 
true hunter of the white tail will forego 
every other pleasure on earth for that 
rarest one of pursuing and taking an old 
rough-shod, long-flanked, many-seasoned 
buck, whose antlers, as he moves, are 
likely to make an amateur hunter im- 
agine that the woods have suddenly been 
set in motion. 

It was as a lad of nine on a Carolina 
plantation that I had my first encounter 
with a buck; and let me add that these 
first meetings are liable to be concus- 
sions. If a man is ever in danger of 
being attacked by acute mania, it is when 
his initial stag heads his way. The 
negroes in the South have an expression 
which they apply to any unaccountable 
and fatal sickness; they call it “the take- 
off.” That is what buck-fever is. 

A brief account of this hunt may be in 
order because it illustrates many of the 
changes and chances of deer hunting in 
general. After all, a wise old stag, find 
him where you will, is the same wildly 
intelligent and crafty creature. 


THE business happened on my home 
plantation, more than thirty years 

For a long time I had been pleading 
with my father to take me deer hunting, 
and when he consented I was almost 


ago. 


overcome by my responsibility. I im- 
agined that if I let a deer pass me the 
end of the world would be a natural and 
speedy consequence. The weapon with 
which I was armed was not designed for 
big game. It was a little single-barreled 
shotgun, with no sight, dnd with a de- 
cided bend in the barrel. One day, while 
crawling after some doves in the corn- 


By ARCHIBALD RUTLEDGE 


Y geese ess is no other big-game 
animal which is now so wide- 
ly distributed over the continent 
of North America as the whitetail 
deer, and for that reason it holds 
the attention of a great many 
sportsmen. 

From an experience of many 
years among the wild deer of the 
United States and Canada, Mr. 
Rutledge has given the readers of 
FOREST AND STREAM a comprehen- 
sive description of hunting meth- 
ods throughout the country.— 
[ EDITORS. ] , 


field, I had by mischance thrust the 
muzzle in the earth and, without know- 
ing that it was choked, had fired it, 
bursting it badly. The plantation black- 


A Pennsylvania stag head with 24 
points and a spread of 27 inches 
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smith had filed the end smooth and I 
had learned, when sighting, to make due 
allowance for the twist and the list. 

As I stood on my first deer-stand, every 
sight and sound, every flash and shadow 
that varies the light of the woodland was 
vividly alive to me. I looked so hard at 
the drive that the trees in it seemed to 
come up to me. I saw tiny warblers 
busily searching in the giant pines for 
their fairy fare. The towhee hopping 
about in the thicket-edge and rustling 
the dead leaves, the cautious crows, caw- 
ing at me persistently from a safe dis- 
tance, the insolent sharp-shinned hawk, 
circling high above the murmuring pines 
—each in turn caught my attention but 
failed to hold my interest. I was after 
deer; but of deer I saw no sign. After a 
while I heard our skilful negro driver 
whistle to the hounds. Soon one hound 
struck what might have been a mazy fox- 
trail, and my heart began a very eralted 
beating. My eyes were fixed with the 
utmost intentness on the head of the 
drive. 

Suddenly, three hundred yards away, 
and straight ahead of me, the bay-bushes 
silently parted; there stood a splendid 
buck, his great antlers towering in the 
pale winter sunshine. His chest looked 
shaggy and dark. A moment later the 
dogs opened in full cry,. and the buck 
with a single bound cleared the thicket 
and headed for me. As he broke cover, 
he disclosed behind him a smaller deer 
with peg-horns. 

The chorus of the hounds rose high; 
the cautious crows left their perches and 
flew away, cawing discordantly. On 
came the two splendid creatures of the 
wild, and I was the only obstacle in 
their path—I and my little twisted gun. 
My father had warned me never to fol- 
low a deer with my gun, but rather to 
pick an open space between two pines 
and to pull down on the trigger the 
moment the deer darkened it. It was 
sound advice to a youngster on a broad- 
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side shot. The deer would pass on my 
right; I leveled my gun on an aperture 
between two tall rosemary pines. Sud- 
denly the great buck launched himself 
into the opening. I fired....To my 
unutterable chagrin, through the wall of 
smoke that my black powder had thrown 
up, I descried both bucks serenely con- 
tinuing their masterful march. The dogs 
then stormed by me like a living whirl- 
wind. In a few moments the two old 
deer hunters, my father and the negro 


A trophy from the swamp 


driver, came dashing up 
on horseback. I had the 
keenest desire just then 
for foreign travel; China 
seemed to appeal to me. 

“Dat’s the grandpa 
old buck,” the driver 
said; “I hope you is done 
darken he eye.” 

Though there was not 
much hope in his voice, 
he honored me by dis- 
mounting and looking 
for blood-signs. Sud- 
denly he cried out and fell on his knees 
in the pine-straw. 

“You hit him!” he cried. Then, be- 
cause by nature he was more Indian than 
negro, he whirled himself on his horse 
and was gone like a shot after the dogs. 

“I can’t hear the hounds,” father said. 
“Son, I believe they have him.” 

Half a mile from where I had shot we 
found the buck stone-dead; the hounds 
were lolling about in self-satisfied tri- 
umph. Since that day I have hunted 
deer more or less continuously, and have 
had some rewards; but the thrill of 
that moment when we gathered about 
the fallen monarch has never been ap- 
proached. The first deer seems somehow 
to belong to a very much superior race 
to all the other deer that a man in a life- 
time of hunting takes. 


HE behavior of this buck in running, 
apparently unhurt, for so great a dis- 
tance constitutes one of the mysteries of 
all deer-hunting. It is sometimes pos- 
sible to tell when a deer is struck, but 


often it is not. Some hunters claim that 
if a deer slaps down his tail at the crack 
of the gun or of the rifle he is reached; 
but on a good many occasions I have 
seen mortally wounded deer sail off in 
grand and standard style. Some of these 
were actually shot through the heart. 
In more than one instance I have myself 
seen deer run with normal grace and 
vigor for a distance of a hundred yards, 
though shot clear through the heart. If 
a deer blunders when you fire, the 
chances are that you have spoken the 
message to him. Some hunters say that 
if he changes his step he is struck. I 
once was told by my brother of a curious 
experience he had with a master buck. 


Seven deer came out to him, and it 
was necessary for him to do some select- 
ing. First, of course, he chose the old 
herd-buck, or what the English call the 
hart-royal. The open barrel accounted 
for him; the choke barrel took care of 
a forky-horn as the herd swept wildly 
past through the broom-grass of the level 
pineland. But at the second barrel the 
old man of the forest recovered himself. 
He got up off the ground and made a 
run of some fifty yards, putting a dis- 
tance of a hundred yards between him- 


Changing the luck on a Southern deer hunt 


self and my brother. Though he was 
completely crippled, he managed to keep 
that distance until he reached water. 
This he swam, and thus he escaped. 
However, a week later he was found by 
a negro, who brought my brother his 
magnificent antlers. ... The point of 
the story, however, is this: as the buck 
was making off painfullly he had his tail 
mashed in tight against his haunches, and 
at every effort the tip of it would be 
flicked like that of a goat... . Both my 
brother and I were of the opinion that 
such a tail-motion was an infallible sign 
of a serious, probably mortal, wound. 

It often happens that a deer when shot 
at will stop; but he will not stop thus 
if he is hit. I knew a deer to come out 
to a green stander and actually to pose 
on a little hillock in front of him. At 
the first barrel the deer simply wheeled 
around, presenting the other broadside. 
Of course, I am not saying that all 
deer are so considerate of the amateur 
hunter. It also happens that when two 
deer are running together and one is 
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shot down the other may stop within a 
short distance, waiting for its comrade. 
Some hunters are deceived by this matter 
into believing that the one shot has killed 
one deer and crippled the second. Ii, 
after being shot at, deer separate, the 
chances are that one has been hit. Yet 
I have seen two old beautiful bucks run 
together for half an hour and then de- 
cide to separate, probably thinking such 
a maneuver a puzzler for the hounds. 


Wet I have said concerning the 
effect of shot upon deer, and their 
remarkable capacity for carrying, some- 
times, a deadly wound without showing 
it, applies particularly to buckshot. Even 
a hunter ought to be truthful; and I ad- 
mit that I have not hunted deer much 
with a rifle. In fact, there is a distinct 
tendency nowadays to return to the shot- 
gun for deer, Massachusetts and New 
Jersey demand it; throughout the South 
the shotgun is used because of the level 
nature of the country and because the 
woods and swamps are so dense that 
shots really out of gunshot range are not 
often afforded. There is strong senti- 
ment in Pennsylvania now for a law in- 
sisting upon the shotgun. I believe that 
no State would lose by its adoption; it 
certainly is, for man, a 
less deadly weapon than 
the high-power rifle; and 
for deer it is sufficiently 
hard-hitting. The popu- 
lar theory that a shotgun 
is too light for deer is un- 
sound. A long-barreled 
gun properly loaded will 


A double shot on spike-horn bucks 


handle the biggest buck if the distance is 
at all reasonable and if the aim of the 
hunter is decent. . . . But regarding the 
rifle, I must add that many friends of 
mine who use it for deer tell me that, 
while they can usually discern, on ac- 
count of the bullet’s heavy shocking 
power, whether a deer has been struck, 
there is always the possibility that a deer 
will carry a rifle-wound with apparently 
as much unconcern as he bears away a 
wound from a shotgun. 
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But this discussion of wounds and the 
like ought to be closed with something 
like a summary. What may be consid- 
ered the most vulnerable parts of a deer? 
This is usually the list, arranged accord- 
ing to relative importance: the brain, the 
neck, the heart, the paunch. Many an 
old deer-hunter has expressed to me the 
belief that, after a fatal head-wound, a 
wound in the neck is most liable to bring 
down a deer. The old saying, “Get it in 
the neck,” with all that it implies, is 
very true. A heart-wound, of course, is 
going to prove fatal, yet a deer may ac- 
tually escape with it. Most deer which 
get away to die or which are overhauled 
after long chases are either wounded in 
the paunch or else have a broken leg. 


One experience of this nature was so 
remarkable that I shall here recount it. 
A very fine stag, a ten-pointer, was 
started and he came within about fifty 
yards of a stander. He fired, and the 
deer went on; but I, being on the next 
stand and watching the whole perform- 
ance intently. saw the deer’s right fore- 
leg fly up. We therefore let the hounds 
follow the buck, which they did in grand 
style, sweeping a long curve of more than 
three miles. So hot was the pace and 
so well did the stag keep his distance 
that I began to doubt whether my eyes 
had played me true. However, he at last 
bore for the river; then I knew that he 
probably had been wounded. 


We followed fast, but the chase was 
so far ahead that we knew the deer 
would take the water before we came 
within sight. Yet when we came near 
the river we heard the pack baying. It 
seemed to me remarkable that the dogs 
should bay on the brink of deep-flowing 
water, beyond which lay safety .for the 
deer. Yet when we came up, that was 
exactly what was happening. And the 
cause of it was one of the most remark- 
able incidents of deer-hunting which has 
ever come under my observation. It 
seems that as the wounded buck had 
taken the tide he had had to swim under 
a few bushes, and down among these a 
huge grapevine was draped in long folds. 
It was suspended from a giant cypress 
that stood on the bank. In his haste and 
distraction the buck let a loop of the vine 
catch his horns fairly about the brows. 
Behind him on the bank were the hounds, 
informing him that they had come to call. 
Every time the buck would swim out a 
certain distance the tightened vine would 
draw him back; then again his maneuver 
would be repeated. It was a wild and a 
pathetic sight. Of course, we quickly 
put the fine old creature out of his strug- 
gles. The horns of that stag are now in 
my collection; and the savage rubbing 
of the grapevine on the beading just be- 
low the brow-tines is plainly discernible. 
To us he has always been known as “the 
grapevine buck.” 


N discussing deer-hunting as a sport it 
seems to me that we must never lose 
sight of the fact that its interest is due 
chiefly to the nature of the game pursued. 
I have, for instance, no ambition to hunt 
wallabys, and my interest in groundhogs 
is tenuous. But I hope to be a stag fol- 


lower as long as I can see a sight. This 
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Hunting the elusive, crafty, almost magic creature of our North American wilds 


feeling I attribute to the character of 
the deer—that noble, elusive, crafty, 
wonderful denizen of the wilds, the pur- 
suit of which is surely the master sport 
of the huntsman. These things being 
true, it will not be amiss to examine 
somewhat closely the habits of the ani- 
mal, for such an examination will not 
only be interesting, but it may lead to 
better hunting. Assuredly the poorest 
deer-hunter is always the man who 
knows least about the deer. And other 
things being equal, he who really knows 
the deer and his ways will be surest to 
prosper in his pursuit. 

I think there is no other creature so 
large which lives so silently, secretively 
and effacingly. Many a time deer will 
live close to settlements, yet their pres- 
ence may for a long time be unguessed. 
They are by no means shy of noises when 
they understand them. I remember well 
with what misgivings I once saw a saw- 
mill erected near the end of one of my 
favorite deer-drives.. Yet, despite all 
the howling of the mill, the shouting of 
the teamsters, the hammering and pound- 
ing about the mill yard, the deer soon 
became accustomed to the racket. About 
two months after this particular mill was 
established I started as many decr as 
usual in its vicinity; one old stag I 
bounced out of the bays not more than 
a hundred yards from the mill. I once 
knew of a herd of about seven deer that 
lived in a strip of woods between two 
settlements and they fattened on the 
crops of both communities. All this 
proves that the whitetail is a remarkable 
skulker. More deer escape enemies by 
skulking than by running. In fact, a 
deer does not readily run and jump. It 


. 


can and will; but if left alone, it will 
just steal along noiselessly, push its way 
cautiously through bushes, float lightly 
over obstacles, wander delicately through 
the lonely night forest. 

In most cases, unless hard pushed, a 
deer will run under an obstacle where 
possible in preference to leaping it. I 
have repeatedly seen deer run under a 
strand of barbed wire not more than two 
and a half feet off the ground, and have 
observed them do the same thing under 
a hurricane-thrown log. Of course, 
sometimes the grand show or main circus 
comes off: a deer will set sail (the ne- 
groes of the plantation say “ca’ sail,” 
meaning carry sail), that white banner 
will be stiffly erected, and of all the run- 
ning and jumping you ever saw in your 
lifey a genuinely startled buck or doe 
will show it to you. Occasionally a deer 
when first started—and this applies espe- 
cially to a wise old stag—will take one 
tremendous leap as if to get his bearings 
from an elevation. I have seen this done 
but twice, and I have seen hundreds of 
deer start from their beds. Some hunt- 
ers claim that it is a special maneuver. 
I have never been able to decide whether 
it is that or mefely a major reaction 
from a man-size scare. Whatever it may 
be, it is one of those sights that is genu- 
inely memorable among woodland pic- 
tures. 


OF a deer’s behavior before being 
started from its bed I can give some 
idea from personal observation. A white- 
tail, especially an old buck, may lie very 
close if he thinks he may be passed over. 
I remember seeing one lying far under 
(Continued on page 506) 
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Forest AND STREAM 


DAYS WITH A BEAVER TRAPPER 


OBSERVATIONS OF A NATURALIST FOLLOWING A TRAP-LINE ALONG 
THE MOUNTAIN RIVERS OF NORTHERN BRITISH COLUMBIA 


Darwin 
says that if the love of the chase is 
an inherent delight in man—a relic 
of an instinctive passion—he is sure 

the pleasure of living in the open air, 
with the sky for a roof and the ground 
for a table, is part of the same feeling; 
that it is the savage returning to his 
wild and native habits. Gilbert White, 
in “Natural History of Selborne,” says 
that it is impossible, even by penal laws, 
to extinguish the inherent spirit for 
hunting in human nature. 

It was this inherent delight, or inher- 
ent spirit, that led me to go hunting with 
a beaver trapper. My ex- 
perience and observations have 
increased my admiration for 
the beaver, and have enabled 
me to better grasp what I may 
read touching this subject. 

Much has been written con- 

cerning the beaver and his 

ways; his relation to discovery 

and exploration, and his in- 

fluence upon the development 

of America have been duly 

recorded. It was beaver fur 

that lured the early explorers 

into the unknown land west of 

the Alleghenies, along the 

streams that have their 

sources upon both sides of the 

Rockies, also, into Canada and 

the wilderness north to Hud- 

son’s Bay. What followed in 

the wake of these explorers is 

well known to history. 

In regions easily accessible 
to man, beaver are readily ex- 
terminated; therefore, wise 
legislation has established only 
limited areas in which they 
may be-taken. In territory 
where beaver trapping is per- 
mitted the open season is 
periodical. Such _ limitation 
maintains the supply. My ob- 
servations were made during 
an open season upon mountain 
rivers in northern British 
Columbia. Those rivers, with 
their whirlpools, rapids, glacial silt, and 
the bird life that abounds along their 
courses, recall Virgil’s description of the 
Tiber: 


[: “A Naturalist’s Voyage,” 


“With whirlpools dimpl’d; and with 
downward force 
That drove the sand along, he took his 


way, 

And rolled his yellow billows to the sea. 

About him, and above, and round the 
wood, 

The birds that haunt the border of his 
flood ; 

That bath’d within, or bask’d upon his 
side, 

To tuneful songs their narrow throats 
applied.” 


By HENRY BANNON 


ENTERED upon the trapping grounds 

in the spring as soon as the warm sun 
had released the streams from their icy 
coverlids. There I found a new life, a 
new world, and a new people. The trap- 
per and I ascended the main stream to 
a tributary upon which he intended to 
close the trapping season which ended 
May fifteenthh On our journey we 
passed several trappers’ camps. The 
men were a sturdy, happy lot, living in 
various modes. Some lived in tents, 
others in little log cabins built for use 
only during the trapping seasons, and one 
outfit was sheltered merely by a wickiup. 


A cabin on the trap-line of a beaver trapper 


All had small boats and some had dogs 
that had brought supplies over the ice 
and snow to the trapping grounds. 
There were sourdoughs who had not 
been outside for a quarter of a century; 
there were men who had been in the 
first line trenches in France; there were 
prospectors trapping for a grubstake and 
there were Indians and half-breeds. Their 
camps were strung along the river for 
more than a hundred miles. There was 
a spirit of most friendly rivalry among 
them; and each outfit that we met on 
our way upstream wished to know how 
many skins had been stretched by those 
below. What the market price would be 
was also a subject of much serious con- 
versation. Each was ready to help the 


other, and all were willing to extend 
hospitality to me. Their resourcefulness 
in contending with the forces of nature 
calls for one’s highest respect. 

One night we stayed in a cabin occu- 
pied by a trapper and his wife. As we 
were quite late, we fired a rifle to notify 
them of our approach. The response 
was a chorus from the dogs and the 
cheerful glow from the opened door of 
the distant cabin which was located in a 
grove of large spruce trees, a short dis- 
tance from the river. The scene re- 
minded me of Remington’s picture of 
Antoine’s cabin. 

As the snow was still two 
or three feet deep, and not 
sufficiently crusted by the frost 
to bear our weight, it took 
some effort for us to travel, 
though the occupants of the 
cabin moved with ease upon 
their snowshoes. We were 
bade come in; and after sup- 
per we spread our beds on the 
floor for the night, while the 
trapper stretched a blanket be- 
fore his bunk that his wife 
might retire with becoming 
modesty. “We'll fix this up 
like a Pullman,” said he. 
Whether Pullman got his idea 
from a trapper, or the trapper 
got the idea from Pullman, I 
do not know. 

This man and his wife also 
put into operation the practice 
of another great corporation. 
They followed the teachings 
of the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany: the wife removed the 
hides from the beaver trapped 
by the husband, and dressed 
and stretched them. She took 
far more pains with her work 
than did any of the trappers. 
As a result, her beaver pelts 
were as white and dry as 
drumheads and the fur was 
thoroughly cleansed. The 
Hudson’s Bay factor not only 

complimented her upon her painstaking 
work but paid her a little more than he 
did the others. 

During the recent era of excessively 
high prices for fur, British Columbia 
wisely prohibited beaver trapping. The 
prices were so abnormal that the tempta- 
tion even to exterminate was obvious. 
Convertibility into easy money is the 
most destructive enemy of the fur- 
bearer. During a closed season I was 
in this same region. The few trappers 
then there were those who had gathered 
their winter’s harvest of marten, mink, 
fox, and lynx and were waiting the open- 
ing of navigation. Other game, such as 
geese, ducks and grouse was very tame 
because not persistently hunted. With 
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the presence of many beaver trappers, 
however, I found such game to be both 
wild and wary; for the beaver trapper 
lives off the land. The trapper and the 
prospector believes, and he is right, that 
game is for their use and that domestic 
animals are for the use of the man of 









































The trap is submerged 
between the stakes. 


the settlements and the 
cities. Consequently, 
the trapper knows no 
game laws and kills as 
his necessities require. 
The city hunter kills 
for trophies of the trip, 
but the trapper kills 
for food, The one kills 


for show, the other 
kills for use. The In- 
dian at such remote 


places as Liard Post 
fails to obey regula- 
tions prohibiting the 
killing of beaver. He 
brings them to market 
in spite of a prohibi- 
tory law; for they se- 
cure for him food, blankets and traps. 
The provincial government was practi- 
cally under necessity of buying the In- 
dian’s catch during the closed season, 
and this it did, paying ten dollars for a 
large skin and five dollars for a small 
one. They were worth much more, but 
to pay their value would increase the 
Indian’s catch without any appreciable 
benefit to him, for invariably the Indian 
wastes his surplus funds. 


OUR permanent camp was on the 
shore of a glacial torrent; a wild 
stream that wound its course through a 
valley, one to two miles in width. The 
valley floor was of boulders and sand, 
ground from the mountains by the ir- 
resistible power of the hardest ice. In 
flood time the torrent cuts new channels 
at the bends, and the old ones become 
sloughs containing tamed waters. When 
the wind blows, great clouds of stinging 
sands sweep over the valley like driving 


sheets of rain in a summer storm, Cot- 
tonwood and willows line the ‘sloughs 
and grow in extensive, but scattered flats 
throughout the valley. The inner bark 
of these trees is the food of the beaver. 

To trap beaver successfully, the trap- 
per must understand the nature and the 
ways of this cunning animal. In such 
knowledge my companion was expert, 
and consequently successful. During the 
season of 1921-22, he caught more beaver 
than did any other trapper within a 
radius of a hundred miles of his cabin. 
No hunting is more interesting than that 
of the trapper. He must match his wits 
against the cunning and the wary. Per- 
force he is a naturalist. The trapper’s 
thoughts each morning are woven about 
his luck for the day; the pot of gold at 
the end of his rainbow. Hope, the hope 
of the capture of that which brings the 
daily bread, springs eternal on the trap 
line. 

Beavers live either on the banks of 
streams and feed upon the bark of trees 


An abandoned beaver dam, showing break made by the 


impounding stream 


* and brush along their shores or they live 


in lodges that they build in ponds, and 
feed along its shores and upon the brush 
growing in the ponds. The ponds are 
the result of beaver-built dams extending 
across running water; the height of the 
dam governs the water level of the pond. 

An abondoned and drained beaver 
pond afforded much information, for 
there the beaver’s floor plans were laid 
before me. This dam was about nine 
feet in height and seventy-five feet in 
length. The side that faced the pond 
was of mud, while the side that faced 
the stream was of sticks. The dam was 
bow-shaped, curving with the flow of the 
water. The area of the pond comprised 
from twelve to fifteen acres with little 
canals radiating through it. It is upon 


these that the beaver carries the branch- 
es and twigs that he uses for food, for 
lodge building, and for dam repairs. 
The canals also afford sufficient depth 
of water to enable the beaver to sub- 
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merge and take refuge from such 
enemies as wolverines, wolves and bears. 
Each canal was as smooth as though cut 
with a spade, and free from projecting 
roots and other forms of obstruction. 
There are no snaggy bends in the canals 
upon which the beaver plies his bark. 
There were two old lodges, both of which 
had been dug into by bears or wolves. 
This pond had been abandoned because 
all the food had been cut from it, or had 
been killed by the formation of the pond. 
The standing trees were dry with roots 
well rotted. The silt deposited during 
the life of the pond was a black, rich 
looking loam, undoubtedly fruitful for 
such hardy vegetables as will grow in 
this climate. From this object lesson, 
well could I learn the value of beaver to 
mankind. Here was a spot made useful 
for man by the patient toil of this little 
animal. The beaver had bestowed his , 
labor on a piece of thin land, covered 
with useless willows, alders and cotton- 
woods. He had destroyed such growth 
so thoroughly that no 
great amount of labor 
was required to fell 
and burn the standing 
trees and grub out 
their roots. By the 
same process has the 
beaver made many a 
rich meadow and field 
upon which the flocks 
and crops of man now 
flourish. No one can 
say, with any assur- 
ance of accuracy, that 
this old, abandoned 
beaver pond in north- 
ern British Columbia is 
useless because people 
do- not dwell there. 








The trap is set in the water at the 
beaver slide 


Should some extensive deposit of min- 
eral be discovered in that region, this 
pond will be utilized as a garden spot 
to aid in feeding those who develop the 
mine. As such, it will be precious in- 
deed. Should man not use it, again will 
(Continued on page 510) 





ForEST AND STREAM 


ON LOUISIANA MARSHES 


SPORT AT PASS A LA OUTRE AMONG 
THE MALLARDS AND POULES D’EAU 


By BEVERLY GIDDINGS 


and gazed heavy-lidded through the 

porthole. In the insufficient light of 

the few stars visible through the 
flying scud the marshland lay somber 
and black, and near at hand on the bay- 
ou’s sedgy bank the tall cane bowed be- 
neath a chill and rushing north wind. 
In the eastern sky not the faintest flush 
of the dawning showed and I turned 
again to my slumbers, 

“A la bas!” 

In soft-voiced “Cajan” but insistent, 
notwithstanding, the cry invaded my 
dreams. I sat upright and caught 
through the glass the glow of an ap- 
proaching lantern. On the opposite bunk 
the skipper stirred. I heard him stumble 
through the darkness to the switch, and 
a second later the cabin was flooded 
with light. 

“Up!” he bellowed with astonishing 
joviality, considering the hour. “Up, 
you loafers; day will be on us before we 
get to the blinds.” . 

His good nature shamed me into im- 
mediate action. I descended precipitately 
from my upper berth and landed heavily 
upon the languid Jacques, who occu- 
pied a spring cot directly beneath me. 
Strangely enough he surveyed me quite 
without malice and after a moment’s 
cogitation swung a reluctant leg from 
beneath the blankets. Once up he laid 
relentless hands upon the skipper’s son- 
in-law, and before the “Cajan” guide 
shoved a wrinkled and whimsical coun- 
tenance above the railing we stood fully 
clothed and shivering upon the deck of 
the little cabin cruiser. 

“One man wit’ me,” the guide said 
succinctly. “T’ree men with Mar-tin. 
Narcisse he engag’ wit’ one sport from t’ 
club to-day.” 

The skipper nodded to me. 

“Go ahead, Captain,” he said. 
luck.” 

I stumbled after Joe along a narrow, 
marshy path to the banks of a wide 
bayou. A cypress pirogue, decoy laden, 
was drawn up beside a rude, two-plank 
landing. Knowing something of the 
idiosyncrasies of these graceful but un- 
stable craft, I placed myself with some 


| STIRRED uneasily, openea my eyes 


“Good 


exactness in the bow, bending low to 
avoid the full sweep of the biting wind. 

We pushed off, but made but indiffer- 
ent headway against the combination of 
current and head wind. Then, of a sud- 
den, the bayou narrowed. Tall cane 
fringed its windward bank, in the shelter 
of which we moved forward at a greatly 
accelerated pace, and now occasionally 
there was borne to us the lively gabble 
of feeding mallards. 

We swung at length into one of the 
bayou’s numerous affluents and from the 
gloom before us there came an uproar 
of threshing wings that arose mightily 
above the storm’s commotion. 

“Ducks!” I cried, unable to restrain 
myself. 

“Some duck, but poule d’eau (coots) 
most,” Joe tempered my elation. “But, 
man, plenty duck feeding here to-day in 
this crevasse. Der—” he swung an arm 
to the south—“but one mile is the Gulf. 
Dis strong wind mak’ the wat-tair so 
rough out der’ that at dawn the duck 
remain here in this marsh. Dis is for 
duck one fine day.” 

Abruptly our progress ceased. Joe 
carefully placed his paddle inboard and 
grasping his pole stood erect. We were 
entering a small lagoon dotted here and 
there with islands of cane. Scarcely four 
inches of water covered the silt and our 
progress for the next twenty minutes 
was laborious and snail-like. We paused 
at length almost at the lagoon’s further 
shore, and with the aid of a flashlight 
set out our decoys near a clump of cane. 
This finished we pushed the pirogue deep 
into the reedy island and stretched out 
to await the dawn. 


AY came, hesitant, indeterminate— 

a transition so gradual and pro- 
longed that we who watched were for 
a goodly time unaware of its arrival, 
for. heavy clouds banked thickly in the 
east blanketed the light that precedes the 
sun. 

At length, however, after what seemed 
an age to my impatient soul, the gloom 
lightened. Joe stood alertly erect, duck 
call in hand, and I, too, after a moment 
arose. But to my eye the horizon was 


empty save for a thick smudge of smoke 
that marked a ship heading for the main 
pass of the Mississippi, so that it was 
with considerable surprise I heard his 
sudden sharp command: “Stoop down! 
Canvasback !” 

I dropped quickly to the seat and 
reached for my double gun. 

“Behin’ you!” Joe cried an instant 
later. “Now!” 

I arose. A drake canvasback was 
swinging across the decoys at aeroplane 
speed. I led him well and despite the 
high wind and indifferent light he 
dropped to the crack of the twelve- 
gauge. 

“That,” said Joe approvingly, “was 
ver’ good. Stoop down.” 

I stooped. A pair of mallards flew 
high over the blind, circled warily and 
dropped to the water just out of gun- 
shot. 

“More will come,” said Joe, noting 
my disappointment. “Dose are no mat- 
ter.” 


Then a peculiar incident took place. 
A tiny, solitary green-winged teal came 
winging his bulletlike way down wind, 
and before I had an opportunity to pull 
- on him plumped down amongst the de- 


coys. I bent over to secure an empty 
cartridge case to throw at the impudent 
little fellow when I felt Joe’s grip on 
my arm. I gazed through the interstices 
of the cane. The two mallards which 
but a few moments ago had alighted just 
out of range were now on the wing and 
bearing down on the decoys. As they 
passed, perhap twenty feet high, the teal 
sprang to follow them, and for a breath 
all three were in line. I pulled the trig- 
ger. With an impudent “zoom” to his 
flight the teal continued his way, but the 
mallards came down in that satisfying 
end-over-end manner which denotes a 
well-placed charge. Well pleased, I 
turned to Joe and we exchanged amused 
grins. 

In the distant gloom my eyes with diffi- 
culty picked out a small flock which 
from its direction promised to pass di- 
rectly overhead. I motioned to Joe and 
he bent valiantly to the task of enticing 
its members from the heights. The 
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Joe was always ready to go for ducks 


alluring, far-reaching call of a mallard 
drake, followed by a gentle; satisfied 
feeding gabble—in almost absolute ac- 
curacy—tempted the leader of the flock. 
He gave the signal and his command 
rushed downwards to circle the decoys. 


“Steady,” Joe whispered. “Let them 
come in.” 


I remained motionless and Joe re- 
sumed his gentle quacking. The wily old 
leader completed his circle. As with 
out-thrust and beating wings the ducks 
checked their speed, I arose and gave 
them two barrels. Then I took Joe’s 
gun, which he was endeavoring to thrust 
into my hands, only to finish a hard-hit 
cripple. In that flock when first I sighted 
them there had been five ducks and now 
they lay before us on the bosom of the 
lagoon, a tribute to Joe’s splendid calling 
and my good fortune. 


UN the morning was half spent 
the ducks continued to come in, but 
invariably thereafter in singles and pairs. 
Then the wind dropped and after a time 
the sun struggled through the clouds and 
shone warmly upon the marshland. A 
line of pelicans floated indolently over- 
head, and where the receding tide had 
bared the silt poule d’eau were holding 
noisy revel. Far overhead great flocks 
of ducks were flying toward the Gulf 
to spend the remainder of the day in idle 
gossip and contentment on the sand bars 
at the river’s mouth. 

With a grunt of disgust, Joe arose and 
after a moment announced: “Twent’- 
t’ree duck down now. Dat sun is too 
bad. Ten minutes longer we have the 
other two.” 

“Never mind, Joe,” I consoled him. 
“IT am more than satisfied. But if you 
must round it out, take a shot at those 
poules d’eau on the bar over there.” 

“Poule d’eau?” he repeated disgusted- 
ly. “W’at you want wit’ heem?” 

“Well, to be exact,” I returned, “I 
have no particular use for him unless 
he can do duty in the fry-pan.” 

“Fry heem?” Joe’s gesture was ex- 
pressive of extreme abhorrence. “Le 
bon dieu! There is but one way to eat 
heem and that is stew! Fry heem! 
Man, he ees like my rubber boot.” 


I blenched. I had suddenly remem- 


oe 1 


A good day’s bag 


bered that the skipper, pleading weari- 
ness after a strenuously successful day’s 
shooting, had announced his intention 
of devoting at least a part of this morn- 
ing to the pursuit of the poules d’eau, 
and he being a devotee of the indiges- 
tion-breeding skillet, it was reasonably 
certain that our luncheon would run 
mainly to the lowly coot in its most in- 
digestible state. 

A prey to this fear, I arose and as- 
sisted in retrieving the ducks. They 
made an imposing array in the bow of 
the pirogue, but we found them not al- 
together an unmixed blessing, as their 
weight, combined with the rapid ebbing 
of the tide that had all but bared the 
silt throughout the entire lagoon, made 
our homeward progress agonizingly 
slow; we were a full hour in negotiating 
the half mile that separated us from the 
bayou. 


| FOUND Jacques on deck, dexterously 
hewing several cleaned and plucked 
poules d’eau into halves. Seeing me he 
held up a pan full of birds for my in- 
spection and announced the piece de re- 
sistance of our luncheon. 

Foreseeing this moment I had lunched 
with Joe on board his snug houseboat, 
so I surveyed the piece de resistance 


The Gabrielle landing the duck hunters 


without animosity and merely expressed 
a wish that the skipper would not bother 
to prepare any lunch for me. A storm 
of argument greeted my words. Poule 
d’eau was just like fried duck; it was 
delectable. 

“Poule d’eau,” I remarked pedanti- 
cally, “is unfit for food save when 
stewed in the Creole fashion. Le bon 
dieu!” I finished triumphantly, “Fried, 
he is like my rubber boot.” 

Jacques glanced at me suspiciously. 

“But don’t let me hinder you from try- 
ing them a la skillet,” I remarked po- 
litely. 

“We won't,” he assured me coldly, and 
turned back to his task. 

Joe appeared with my ducks, cleaned 
and ready for the ice. He glanced at the 
absorbed Jacques and winked at me. 

“Poule d’eau,” he said in his soft 
voice, “are good when stewed only.” 

“I prefer them_ fried,” Jacques re- 
torted stubbornly. “If there is one thing 
in the food line that I am really fond of, 
it is the leg of a poule d’eau fried to a 
golden brown.” 

“You have eat’ them, then?” Joe asked 
mischieveously. 

“Many times,” Jacques lied unblush- 
ingly. “It is my favorite dish.” 

He arose without answering and car- 
ried the halved birds to the galley, from 
whence, a few moments later, came the 
cheery sounds of sizzling fat. 

“In the interests of humanity, Joe,” I 
said, “it would be advisable to put on a 
stew. Now, if you will instruct me—” 

We prepared it thus—a truly delec- 
table dish: 

Into one tablespoonful of hot fat put 
one minced onion and a piece of garlic 
the size of a pea, also finely minced and 
brown. Add a level tablespoonful of 
flour, stir it thoroughly and brown. Add 
two quarts of water, one can of tomato 
or tomato paste and one can of okra. 
Add the poules d’eau chopped into pieces 
of convenient size. Season with red 
pepper and salt to taste. Simmer one 
and one-half hours or until the meat is 
tender. Thicken and serve with rice. 

We placed this concoction upon Joe’s 
stove and returned to the boat to await 
events. In due course, Walter, our genial 
factotum, appeared from the depths and 
announced that lunch was ready. We 


(Continued on page 517) 
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Forest AND STREAM 


THE COLONEL AND THE MUSKIE 


HOW A MASTER FISHERMAN PLAYED AND BROUGHT TO GAFFP 
HIS’'MOST HIGHLY COVETED TROPHY ON LIGHT BASS TACKLE 


HE Colonel, as he is known to a 
host of friends, is an elderly man, 
quiet of speech and in no way 
portraying the “sport”; yet this 

same soft-spoken, kindly man, is known 
as the best fisherman on the St. Law- 
rence River, not only because his catches 
outstrip those of the numerous other men 
of the St. Lawrence fishing clan, but 
because of his subtle skill in handling his 
rod and reel. 

It was during the Colonel’s thirty- 
fifth consecutive year on the St. Law- 
rence that it was my good fortune to ac- 
‘company him on the day he landed his 
most highly-coveted trophy, a huge mus- 
kellonge. It was caught on light bass 
tackle, and it appeared to me to be a 
wonderful exhibition of skilful rod ma- 
nipulation. 

The Colonel had for the twenty-fifth 
year engaged old Bill Sherman, an In- 
dian half-breed, as guide. Bill was at 
that time seventy-five years old, but hav- 
ing been born and raised on the river, 
and having lived a rugged outdoor life, 
he was at seventy-five what many men 
aspire to be at forty. He was of medium 
height, and his arms and hands were 
like pine knots. The best guide on the 
civer was old Bill. 

Being absolutely devoid of teeth, it 
was his wont to chew tobacco, and Bill’s 
tobacco chewing proclivities are worthy 
of mention. When the fish were not bit- 
ing, Bill chewed slowly—bovine fashion 
—spat unconcernedly and with poor aim. 
When the Colonel got a strike, Bill’s 
jaws began to work faster, his eyes glis- 
tened, and every nerve in his bronze 
bewrinkled face tightened. When the 
Colonel hooked one Bill spat like a rifle 
shot, projecting a huge amount of to- 
bacco juice, with unerring aim, at some 
unfortunate water bug, fly or insect. 


N a warm August morning we left 

the Thousand Island House dock 
at seven-thirty, embarked in Bill’s old 
motor boat, the Raymond, which was 
neither speedy nor beautiful, but won- 
derfully seaworthy and “fishy”-looking. 
After the usual conversation, coincident 
with. starting, the Colonel said: “Well, 
Bill, what’s the verdict this morning?” 

“Wall,” drawled Bill, “too hot for 
Chippewa, too clear for. Oak Island; 
kinda thought we’d best try the Canadian 
side, more islands and shade.” 

“Good, Bill, good,” replied the Colonel, 
as he seldom challenged Bill’s judgment 
when it came to picking fishing locations. 

I lay back in a comfortable wicker 
chair and breathed deeply of the-clear, 
snappy air, scarcely able to wait till we 
should “get at ’em.” 

The Colonel, a twinkle in his eye and 
a suppressed grin elevating the corners 
of his mouth, rigged up his tackle. He 
was using a five-foot-six steel bass rod, 
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a jeweled .quadruple-action reel, with 
fifty yards of Jap silk, sixteen-pound test 
bass line and a number | O’Shannessy 
bass hook. He handled his rod as one 
would a coveted treasure, seeming to 
say, “Old fellow, we’ve had some great 
old fights together; here’s hoping for 
more—even better.” 

I rigged up, using somewhat similar 
tackle, though not kept in such remark- 
able condition as that of the Colonel’s. 

All this time we were passing through 
narrow defiles in the rocks, barely graz- 
ing sunken shoals, bucking the swifter 
waters of the channels and rounding 
numerous points, which unfolded to our 
view ever-changing scenes, wonderfully 
inviting and pleasing to the eye. I for- 


Near the end of his fight 


got about fishing entirely, so completely 
was I absorbed in the beauty of this 
kaleidoscopic scene—a steady procession 
of beautiful trees, rocks, houses, camps 
and water. 

I was aroused to realities by a drawl- 
ing “Waal, hyar we be!” And sure 
enough, we were landing at an old half- 
sunken dock—Public Lands Number 3 in 
Canada. Bill made the Raymond fast 
to the dock, changed the water in the 
bait-pail, pulled his rowboat alongside, 
and the Colonel and I boarded it. It was 
now scarcely eight-thirty. 

We fished with mediocre luck for the 
first hour, getting three bass and two 
pickerel, or “slinkers,” as Bill calls them. 
These guides have an intense disgust for 
pickerel, desiring rather to catch nothing 
than one of them. 


Fishing around a stony shoal jutting 
out from the head of a small island— 
Reciprocity by name—we were rewarded 
with but a few non-productive nibbles. 
Bill was chewing slowly and spitting at 
random. About fifty yards down the 
shore from this shoal the water passes 
between two islands—Reciprocity and 
Wiser’s—in a narrow stream some thirty 
feet wide, continuing thus for seventy or 
seventy-five feet, where it widens out 
again to perhaps a quarter of a mile. At | 
the head of this narrow channel is a 
shoal some eight or ten feet deep, over 
which the clear water flows very swiftly. 
Once over it slackens its pace, as the 
channel is from twenty to thirty feet 
deep, with long weeds fringing each side. 
At the foot of this gut is another sunken 
stone pile, over which the water rushes 
to get out to the broad stretches below. 

We baited up anew with small blue- 
siders before fishing the upper shoal, as 
it is a very likely place for bass. Bill 
took a generous palm full of smelly, 
flakey tobacco from his greasy weather- 
beaten pouch, kneaded it into a ball, 
rammed it into his mouth, and with a 
gnarled finger poked it into its resting- 
place—far back between his jaws—took 
a pull at his scrawny, sandy-colored mus- 
tache, and with a satisfied grunt settled 
back at the oars. 


LD Bill worked us carefully down 

over the upper shoal, with the result 
that I hooked into a bass, which being 
small I had no trouble bringing to net. 
Scarcely had Bill rebaited my hook when 
the Colonel stiffened up and—crack !— 
he also set the hook into a small one. 
He had about twenty feet of, line out 
and had easily worked back some ten 
or twelve feet of it when suddenly the 
handle of the reel was jerked from his 
hand; the line fairly smoked from his 
reel. At one rush this mysterious 
stranger had taken out some fifty feet 
of line, slackened up and let go. 

Bill and the Colonel guessed it to be a 
huge pickerel, as they are known for 
their ferocity in attacking smaller fish. 
Somewhat puzzled, the Colonel reeled in 
his small bass, which showed teeth 
marks of some large fish which had 
grabbed him just above the tail. 

By this time we were well down over 
the lower shoal below the pool. “Well, 
Bill,” said the Colonel, “they say big 
ones run in pairs. Let’s try it again.” 

Bill worked the boat carefully up to 
the head of the rift again, baited me up 
with a small sucker and the Colonel with 
an inch-and-a-half perch minnow. Our 
intention was to try for more bass com- 
ing over the upper shoal. We worked 
down slowly for about thirty feet when 
the Colonel’s line tightened out. He 
raised the tip of his rod, but was evi- 
dently caught fast on bottom. 
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When put on the scales the muskie weighed j 


“Snagged tight, I guess, Bill,” said the 
Colonel. 

Bill moved up to a point slightly above 
where the line was fast, and the Colonel 
swung the tip of his rod towards Bill, 
who took a wrap of the line around his 
hand in order to disengage it from the 
bottom. He lifted gently on the line, 
and then his watery blue eyes bulged, 
his throat swelled, his nerves twitched, 
and with no noticeable effort he launched 
upon the water a fair-sized flood of 
tobacco juice. “Good God, Colonel! 
Yu got a fish on there, an’ a crackin’ 
big one, too. What yit gonna do about 
it?” Meaning whether strike him right 
away or give him time. 

“I’m going to crack him now,” fairly 
yelled the Colonel, and suiting the action 
to the word, he set the hook in solid with 
a short, quick, upward jerk. 

A second later his reel was screeching 
and his eyes were fairly jumping from 
their sockets. That fish had taken off one 
hundred and. twenty-five feet of line on 
the first breath-taking rush, and the 
Colonel had but fifty yards of light bass 
line all told. 

Bill fairly swallowed his cud getting 
that skiff around where the Colonel 
would have a fighting chance with his 
fish. With Bill’s backing the boat to- 
ward the open water where the fish had 
momentarily stopped, the Colonel man- 
aged to get back some fifty feet of pre- 
cious line. 

I, of course, reeled in my line, got the 
minnow bucket and anchor out of the 
way, and placed the gaff within easy 
reach of Bill’s horny paw, as it was 
plainly evident that this was a fish to be 
gaffed—not netted. 

Old Bill muttered but one word, “mus- 
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ust a trifle under forty pounds and was fifty-one inches in length 


kie,” then settled down to the greatest 
piece of guiding and perfect boat han- 
dling I have ever seen. 

Zip—! He was off towards the far 
shore. Swish—! Back again, making 
for the rocks, with the Colonel always 
keeping a taut line on him. Back and 
forth he went, first a sweeping lunge, 
then a series of frenzied jerks, tearing 
off 50, 75, 100 feet of line at each power- 
ful run, and the Colonel played him with 
a remarkable skill that bespoke years of 
experience. To hold him the least bit 
too tight meant a broken line; too loose, 
a free fish; to respond to each rush and 
plunge a fraction of a second too late, a 
broken rod or line. His coolness was 
superb, never once doubting his ability, 
and continually carrying on a monologue 
with the fighting fury on the bait end 
of his line. 

“Whoa, there, young feller. What’s 
the big hurry? I’ve been over thirty 
years trying to get one like you. Some 
lil’ scrapper you are. Oh, no, didn’t fool 
me a bit. I’ll show you the color of the 
inside of Bill’s boat—” and so on, get- 
ting nothing in return but furious rushes, 
vicious jerks and tugs; never once did 
that fish sulk; he was all fight from the 
first prick of the hook. 


HIRTY, thirty-five, forty minutes 

did this give-and-take between these 
two great masters keep on, Bill punctuat- 
ing the Colonel’s monologue with gut- 
tural grunts of satisfaction and sup- 
pressed excitement, intermittently eject- 
ing globules of tan-colored juice that hit 
the water with a resounding spat; and 
all the while, in some miraculous manner, 
keeping the skiff in such a position that 


the Colonel should have a clear field of 
action. 

Countless times during the first fifteen 
minutes of the fight I caught myself 
offering free and entirely superfluous 
advice. After that I was so excited my 
words began to jumble, and finally all I 
could do was to sit as if mummified and 
hope against hope that this fish would be 
caught. 

After about fifty minutes of such a 
terrific pace, this finny dynamo began to 
show traces of tiring; and then for the 
first time, when the Colonel had worked 
him to within forty feet of the boat, we 
saw over three feet of his broad black 
back glisten in the sunshine as he came 
to the top for an instant, then ricocheted 
off in another burst of unleashed fury. 
But it was not long-lived, for soon he 
showed on top of the water, belly up, 
almost spent, some twenty feet away. 

Then for the first time since the fish 
was hooked did this great old guide 
speak. “Look out, Colonel, he’s gonna 
make another lunge’—and so he did. 
When within ten feet of the boat he sud- 
denly became alive again and struggled 
in a last dying effort for his deep pool in 
the channel. But fully played, it was 
now short work to bring him to gaff. 

Here again Bill showed his real skill 
and forethought. The ordinary guide 
would merely have shoved the gaff on 
the far side of the fish and jerked him 
in, ripping him anywhere the barb of 
the gaff happened to strike, thus spoiling 
him for mounting purposes. But not so 
with Bill. He gaffed him with one swift 
motion squarely at the junction of the 
gills, hauled him into the boat, jumped 
straddle of him and hit him over the 

(Continued on page 519) 
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THE EVOLUTION OF THE TROUT FLY 


IT HAS NOT PROGRESSED STEADILY BUT HAS BEEN SUBJECTED 
TO MOVEMENTS BACK AND FORTH DURING FOUR CENTURIES OF TIME 


OW the trout season is done for 
we anglers are wont to look back 
and ponder over what particular 
fly gave the most satisfaction. 

We argue among ourselves, debate, and 

compare notes of what fly, and whose 

make, killed most fish. I venture to say 

every one has a different favorite and 

for that reason readers will doubtless 

be interested in a brief survey of how 

those favorites de- 

veloped and grew to 

such perfection, yet 

possible to be still 

more perfect. Evo- 

luticn of the trout 

fly has not made 

steady onward prog- 

ress but rather in 

moves back and 

forth in its long four 

centuries of time. 

Major J. W. Hills in his book, “His- 
tory of the Troutfly,” just imported and 
issued here by Frederick Stokes Co., 
gives an exhaustive and entertaining de- 
scription of the evolution of the troutfly 
in England, tracing step by step back 
to the famous treatise on Fyshing with 
an Angle, supposedly written by Dame 
Juliana Bernero and printed by Wynkyn 
de Wode about 1450. This treatise gives 
a list of twelve flies copied from natural 
insects, more than half of which the au- 
thor identifies as still in use at the pres- 
ent day—tied in a similar way—with the 
same feathers and silks. This astounding 
fact, that trout flies 
made over four hun- 
dred years ago for 
the purpose of en- 
ticing trout with 
feathery imitations 
of their natural food 
is perhaps the most 
remarkable case on 
record in the annals 
of sport. During 
this long period 
many great experts 
of the past doubtless 
made changes — not 
always for the bet- 
ter, but from this 
treatise to Cotton, 
on to_ the time of 
Stewart (the origi- 
nator of upstream 
fishing) from thence to our own time 
the evolution has been going on—always 
changing—never stationary. Some one, 
high above others, invents and produces 
something new, greater than the general 
run of things to make more perfect the 
angler’s craft. 


THE golden age of artistic fly dressing 
(in my judgment) was at the period 
when the Jock Scott salmon fly was in- 
vented, some eighty years ago, which fly 


little 
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has not since been surpassed either in 
beauty of construction or effectiveness as 
a killer. About the same time, or a 
later, Alfred Ronalds, . Michael 
Theakston and several other fly dressers 
described and pictured in books their 
work in tieing almost perfect trout flies 
as true to nature as they could make 
them. The development went on, at each 
decade some improvements were effected, 


Different classes of natural trout insects 


when thirty years later John Bickerdyke 
in his book, Angling for Gamefish, says 
“There is a peculiarly dressed fly, tied 
by Gowland, which cannot help floating 
owing to the way the wings are out- 
spread. It is not much like a natural 
insect, but a member of the Fly Fishers’ 
Club has had great success with it.” So 
far as I know, this particular fly appears 
to be the first curved spreadwing floating 
fly used by anglers. 

At the same period, or perhaps a little 
earlier, was published Mr. F. M. Hal- 
fords Floating Flies and How to Dress 
Them, a most original monumental work 


Trout feeding on natural insects 


so revolutionary as to create endless dis- 
cussion in England by anglers of con- 
servative, moderate and advanced ideas. 

Mr. Halford’s dry fly theory soon out- 
grew opposition, gathering followers, so 
that when each of the several books he 
issued, all, or nearly all the “great 
minds” in the craft were thoroughly 
converted to his new ideas, which have 
since grown and advanced to the high 
plane it holds at present all over the 
angling world. Of the many flies he in- 


vented, or adopted from old patterns, 
either fanciful, or copied from natural 
insects, there is no question whatever 
of the great superiority over the old pop- 
ular favorite fancy flies hitherto used be- 
cause he made his flies exactly suited 
to the waters he fished, the insects there- 
on and the peculiar conditions encoun- 
tered. 

At the present time the majority of 
expert American 
anglers, as well as 
those abroad, prefer 
to use Halford flies 
almost exclusively, 
and generally, if cap- 
able, tie their own 
flies after his pat- 
terns, irrespective of 
the fact they do 
not, nor were they 
intended to imitate 

American trout stream insects. The art 
of flydressing is rapidly growing in 
America. Expert fishermen after long 
practice have a chosen list of those flies 
they have found most effective in the 
waters they fish, and tie for themselves 
just what patterns they require. It is 
therefore quite natural that English- 
made flies dominate the situation among 
the more expert American fly fishermen, 
primarily for the reason that the clever 
British artisans, having practised the 
art of fly dressing for generations, make 
them better and much cheaper than any 
other country, and the demand is greater 
for British flies all 
over the angling 
world. 

Even though ex- 
perts use imported 
flies, the vast ma- 
jority of trout fish- 
érmen in America 
still prefer to use 
the old standard pat- 
terns of popular fa- 
vorites, many of 
which were invented 
by a fine group of 
cultured . American 
anglers of the six- 
ties. Such men as 
Seth Green, Reuben 
Wood, Charles Or- 
vis, Genio Scott, 
Nelson Cheney, 

Henry P. Wells, W. H. Murray and 
many other famous men of that time. 
These standard patterns have been con- 
tinually altered and improved since their 
creation, and still hold their own su- 
preme place, judging from a canvas of 
experts made this year by a sporting 
journal which shows three of the good 
old favorites by long odds in front place. 
The most famous of all purely American 
flies is the Parmacheene Belle, invented 
(Continued on page 504) 
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THE BIRDS OF AN OCEAN TRIP 


THERE ARE MANY BIRDS THAT WANDER ACROSS THE HIGH SEAS THAT 
ONE RARELY HAS THE OPPORTUNITY TO OBSERVE FROM THE SHOR 


O many a passenger, a trip across 
the ocean is at best a monotonous 
affair. “One day you see a ship, 
and then again you ship a sea,” 

and that is about all there is to it. Toa 
naturalist who is keenly watchful, every 
such voyage can be a cruise into a little- 
known region, with many interesting 
possibilities. There are birds, for in- 
stance, which wander across the high 
seas that one rarely or never has the 
‘opportunity to observe from the shore. 
Their movements doubtless follow some 
rule, their presence or absence on a 
given ground depending jointly on the 
seasons and the vagaries of the fish or 
other marine creatures on which they 
feed. But our knowledge to date is too 
scanty to say where and when any given 
kind will be found. 

Sailing from New York for Liverpool 
in early September, 1922, it occurred to 
the writer to jot down the natural his- 
tory incidents of the voyage as he might 
those of some winter cruise in a small 
boat among the Florida Keys. 


As the liner moved out through the 
Narrows to drop her pilot at Am- 
brose Light vessel a few white tern, or 
mackerel gulls, were seen darting about 
over the waters of the lower bay. Twice 
a black tern came into view, that species 
now in slate-gray and white autumn 
plumage, but differentiable from_ its 
smaller size and having a peculiarly 
buoyant and irregular flight. An occa- 
sional large herring gull completed the 
quota of inshore sea birds. 

The day was fair, the breeze just 
strong enough from the southeast to 
fleck the ocean with scattered, sparkling 
white-caps. As land faded astern, as the 
gray shadow of the Highlands in the 
west and the white line of Long Island 
beaches to the north faded and disap- 
peared, aside from a single small flock 
of tern, the herring gull was the only 
species of bird in view above the sea. 
For a time the herring gulls increased in 
numbers, the majority of them white 
adult birds with big yellow bills. They 
had probably arrived on these off-shore 
grounds since the close of their nesting 
season along rocky shores of northern 
New England. 

By the time the steward was handing 
about trays with afternoon tea the last 
land had dropped beneath the horizon. 
But the Long Island shore was not far 
away. An able little power-boat, with 
its jib set by way of auxiliary sail, 
crossed close under our big steamer’s 
bows, evidently headed for the narrow 
marsh-bound creek behind the barrier 
sand beach on the south shore, where she 
discharges her catch of the smooth- 
shelled deep-sea scallops at a spot not 
far from the writer’s home and where 
he happens often to have seen the boat 
lying. One of her crew was sitting com- 
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A Wilson’s petrel (Mother Carey’s 
chicken) 


fortably in the sun opening scallops and 
tossing their shells overboard. He looked 
up at us grinning. It was an ideal day to 
be fishing on the outer grounds. 

Soon the little boat was lost to view, 
a dot astern. We had gotten beyond the 
beat of the herring gulls also, riding 
steadily into the east over a dark gray- 
green sea, smooth and beautiful as a 
picture, flashing blue to the sun which 
was sinking behind us, but lifeless. 

The water became bluer as we ap- 
proached the point where the continental 
shelf rounds off into ocean depths. The 
touch of the southeast wind was as gen- 
tle as the “Trades.” 


HE most desert-stretches of ocean 

are seldom birdless. One order of 
birds in particular, the albatrosses and 
petrels, spend their life wandering over 
wide stretches of sea, seeking the shore 
only for the purpose of laying eggs and 
rearing young. The Wilson’s’ petrel, or 
Mother Carey’s chicken, and two or 
three shearwaters which belong to this 
group are sometimes to be met with in 
summer close along our shores, but on 
this voyage none of these ocean wander- 
ers were encountered until the second 
day out. With drifting Gulf weed, oc- 
casional little schools of flying fishes 
were seen breaking through the surface 
of the smooth sea, and now and then the 
floating pink and purple bubble of a Por- 
tuguese man-of-war. In the early after- 
noon we crossed a long, narrow band of 
weed extending in a northeasterly and 
southwesterly direction. On other voy- 
ages a similar band has been noted close 
to the capes of the Carolinas, and it has 
proved a good spot for birds. The pres- 
ent case was no exception. 

Immediately west of this point a whale 
spouted several times close by the ship, 
and was seen to roll his long, dark gray 
back out of water. For several hours 
east of the same spot birds were almost 
constantly in view, flying close to the 
surface. There were the little black Wil- 
son’s petrel, with a white spot over its 
tail, which had also been noted earlier 
in the day; the somewhat larger Audu- 


bon’s shearwater, shiny black above and 
white below, and a few of the still larger 
Cory’s shearwater. The first of these 
nests in February in the southern part 
of the southern hemisphere, the second 
nests in the West Indies, the third nests 
on the island groups of the eastern At- 
lantic from the Azores southward. Here, 
just north of the 40th parallel and well 
east of Nantucket, they were gathered 
on a favorable fishing ground within the 
cruising radius of all three. 

So on the third and fourth days of 
this voyage we proceeded eastward over 
smooth summer seas of saphire-blue’ dot- 
ted with golden weed, the wind slowly 
hauling to the west. Such is the weather 
the writer has come to expect from re- 
cent voyages. 


I am a fair-weather bird, my lass, a fair- 
weather bird, you know; 

I have eaten my peck of dirty weather, 
long, long ago; 

Wherever I sail is summer seas where 
gentle zephyrs blow, 

For I am a fair-weather bird, I am, with 
feathers arranged just so. 


Two lone tropic birds were passed, 
some two or three hundred miles 
apart, white like a gull, with orange bill 
and slender elongate feather in the cen- 
ter of the tail. This probably marks the 
northern limit of their occurrence at sea. 
They nest in hollows in the cliffs at 
Bermuda, where they are called longtail. 
The sailors’ name for them is “bos’n- 
bird.” 

In the warmer months of the year 
there is a broad central portion of the 
Atlantic which is almost devoid of sea 
birds, although the kittiwake gull, the 
only gull one is likely to meet with in 
mid-ocean, is found there in small num- 
bers in winter. We were now crossing 
this area, and on the fifth day out, with 
a noon position of 43° 30’ N. 40° 40’ W., 
not a bird was seen. Heading to the 
northeastward, on a direct great circle 
track for the south of Ireland, the sixth 
day carried the ship beyond the direct 
influence of the Gulf Stream drift. Gulf 
weed became scare and disappeared; no 
more flying fishes now, and in the after- 
noon the water lost its true blue char- 
acter and became tinged with grayish- 
green. Birds were again plentiful, the 
greater shearwater, which, like the Wil- 
son’s petrel, nests in the southern hemi- 
sphere, now the most numerous species. 

Another morning and low, gray clouds 
were hanging over a calm mirror-like 
sea of dark greenish-gray. Here and 
there a glint of sunlight painted patches 
of bright blue on the surface, or dark 
or light cloud masses were reflected as 
patches of black or silver—color effects 
of rare beauty and seeming unrealness. 
Thirty-six hours later the first coastwise 
lights of Ireland were blinking on the 
horizon in the gathering dusk. 
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SANE REGULATION OF REVOLVER SALES 


HE passage of a uniform law dealing with the sale 
and possession of pistols and revolvers, will be 
urged in the various States during the next legis- 

lative season, by the United States Revolver Associa- 
tion, an organization composed of 3,000 men interested 
in revolver and pistol practice and the proper use of 
such firearms. 

The proposed law will be modeled after the bill S. 4012 
recently introduced in the United States Senate by 
Senator Capper of Kansas, which is intended to apply 
to the District of Columbia, but which, with slight 
changes in phraseology, would be applicable to any of 
the states. 

The Capper bill provides that none but citizens per- 
sonally known or properly identified to a licensed 
dealer in firearms, may purchase a pistol or .revolver. 

Other provisions are: No weapon may be delivered 
to a purchaser until the day after the sale has been 
made. Every purchaser is required personally to sign 
a record of sale in a book kept for the purpose and a 
duplicate of the record is to be filed with the police. 

Owners of pistols or revolvers are not permitted 
to carry such weapons on their persons or in vehicles 
without having first obtained a license from the police. 

Aliens and persons who have been convicted of felony 
are not permitted to possess a pistol or revolver. 

The possession of a pistol by a person committing 
or attempting to commit a felony is regarded by the 
bill as prima facie evidence of criminal intent. It is 
provided that such person shall, in addition to the 
punishment ‘or the crime of which he may be convicted, 
be imprisoned for not less than five years. 

Heavy penalties are prescribed for second and third 
offenses against the provision forbidding the posses- 
sion of a pistol in the commission of a felony and for 
a fourth offense, the bill permits a life sentence. 

Dealers in firearms are not permitted to exhibit pis- 
tols or revolvers in show windows nor in any place 
visible from the outside of the store. 

Identifying marks on pistols or revolvers must not 
be altered or erased and the bill regards the mere 
possession of a weapon on which the manufacturer’s 
serial. ntimber or other mark shall have been tampered 
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with as presumptive evidence that the tampering has 
been done by the possessor. 

The object of the bill is to make it possible for the 
law-abiding citizen to possess a pistol or revolver for 
protection of life and property and at the same time 
provide penalties sufficiently severe to deter criminals 
from using such weapons, 


abe: scmtaeces Rite 
W. B. BOULTON 


HE death of Wm. B. Boulton, at his Morristown 
home September 17th, leaves a gap in the ranks 
of workers for game protection not easily filled. 

Mr. Boulton’s activities were many. An able and 
successful business man with a charming personality, 
he possessed also that faculty for organization, and for 
the choice of the right men for certain work, which is 
usually found in those who carry matters which they 
undertake to successful endings. 

He was long interested in the shipping firm of Boul- 
ton, Bliss and Dallett, formed more than forty years 
ago, and during his career with that house became a 
director in The Mechanics & Metals National: Bank, 
The United States Trust Co., The Atlantic Mutual In- 
surance Co., and the Norfolk & Western Railway Co. 
From most of these positions he withdrew on his re- 
tirement from active business, seven or eight years ago. 
At the time of his death he was president of the Morris- 
town Trust Co., and director of the Niagara Insurance 
Co. His business interests were thus wide. 

Sportsmen all over the United States will remember 
Mr. Boulton best as the able Chairman of the National 
Game Conference, at whose sessions and banquets he 
had presided for the last six years. They recall his ex- 
cellent judgment; his impartial cool-headedness; his 
readiness in smoothing out differences, and his genial 
attitude toward critics. The National Game Conference 
has sustained a great loss. 

Besides this broader work Mr. Boulton did much for 
sport and for game preservation. Years ago he took 
hold of an unsuccessful shooting club near New York, 
and by his initative and good judgment built it up to a 
condition where good shooting was almost always va 
be had. Since he has resided at Morristown, N. J., 
has been active in forwarding the work of game oo 
tion in New Jersey, in connection with the Fish and 
Game Committee of the State. 

Mr. Boulton was an ideal American citizen; a patriot, 
working earnestly for the public good; an excellent 
business man; a charming companion. To the great 
number of those who knew. him, or knew of him, his 
death carries a sense of real loss, while to the narrower 
circle of his close friends it brings keen persanal grief. 

haa 
GAME LAWS FOR 1922 


LL persons contemplating hunting in any State or 
Territory in the United States or in Canada are 
advised to obtain from the State Game Commis- 

sioner of that State or Territory the full text of its game 
laws. A summary of the provisions of Federal, State, 
and Provincial Statutes, and a list of officials from whom 
copies of State game laws may be obtained, is contained 
in Farmers’ Bulletin 1288, Game Laws for 1922, by 
George A. Lawyer, chief United States game warden, 
and Frank L. Earnshaw. The bulletin is available free 
upon application to the United States Department of 
Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 

The object of the bulletin is to aid in the administra- 
tion of the provisions of the Migratory-Bird Treaty Act 
and the Lacey Act, by presenting in convenient form 
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the provisions of game legislation for the use of law- 
enforcement officials and sportsmen. 

it is only by observing the open season dates. pub- 
lished in the bulletin that hunters of migratory game 
birds can avoid violating either Federal or State laws, as 
the Federal regulations operate in many cases to shorten 
the seasons fixed by State statute. 

Comparatively few game laws were passed in 1922, 
and no radical changes were made. A rather compre- 
hensive game law was enacted in Mississippi, but it 
does not become effective in any county until adopted 
by the county board of supervisors. Earlier opening 
dates were provided for water-fowl in New Mexico and 
for doves in the Carolinas, Mississippi and Louisiana 
but the closing dates in each instance were advanced 
accordingly. A number of changes in State laws, mak- 
ing them conform to Federal limits, were made. 

The Attorney General of New York on August 28 
held inoperative a State law attempting to extend the 
State season on water-fowl beyond the dates provided 
by Federal regulations for the section of the State south 
of the main line of the New York Central and Boston 
and Albany railroads, and that the open season on 
water-fowl throughout the State, outside of Long 
Island, remains as formerly Sept. 16 to Dec. 31. 

New Jersey requires persons hunting woodcock from 
October 1 to November 9 to take out a special license 
costing $2 in addition to the regular hunting license. 
Chinese and ring-necked pheasants are now protected 
throughout the year for an indefinite period in Mary- 
land, where an attempt is being made to establish the 
species. Virginia prohibited the baiting of wild turkeys 
or the taking of their eggs, except for propagating pur- 
poses under permit from the commissioner. The close 
season for quail in Massachusetts has been continued 
until 1925 in Dukes, Essex, Hampden, Middlesex and 
Nantucket counties. 

The open seasons for big game were reduced in sev- 
eral instances. A law was passed in Virginia sanction- 
ing the practice of the department of game and inland 
fisheries of establishing game refuges on private lands 
by contract with the owners. All lands so set aside are 
required to be conspicuously posted as State game 
sanctuaries. 

Regulations pertaining to the propagation and sale 
of migratory water-fowl and game are given. The text 
of the Lacey and Migratory-Bird Treaty Acts and 
regulations pertaining to them in this country and also 
in Canada is included. 


ELK HERDS AND WINTER FORAGE 


HE estimated number of elk remaining in two large 
groups in the United States at the present time is 
only about 52,000. To insure the permanence of 
these splendid game animals, which are among the largest 
and finest of all deer, the cooperation and coordination of 
Federal, State, and all other interested agencies is needed. 

The elk of the Yellowstone Park region constitute the 
only really large herds of big game remaining in the United 
States, and although these number about 25,000, they are 
a mere remnant of the great herds which formerly ranged 
trom Maine to California. The northern group, which 
ranges within the Yellowstone National Park in summer 
and migrates northward, suffered greatly from the adverse 
conditions of the winter of 1919-20. 

The elk in the southern group are scattered in summer 
at high elevations in the southern part of Yellowstone 
Park, and in the mountains of the Teton, Bridger, Wy- 
oming, and Washakio National Forests. With the first 
heavy snowfall they descend to lower !evels, where their 
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winter range has become more and more restricted by the 
coming of settlers. Thousands of elk congregate in the 
path of their former migration in the vicinity of the winter 
refuge maintained. by the Biological Survey at Jackson, 
Wyo. A winter feeding-ground at this point attracts 
many elk, and it has been found necessary to furnish a 
supply of hay for them. Feeding is not recommended, 
however, where natural winter forage is available. 

The other principal herds remaining on their native 
ranges are the Roosevelt elk, confined to the Olympic 
mountains in northwest Washington, and smaller isolated 
groups, mainly near the Pacific coast, which include the 
valley elk in a small area at the lower end of the San 
Joaquin Valley, California. If an elk is estimated to be 
worth $75, the value of the present herds in the United 
States would be approximately $4,000,000, which is a sub- 
stantial national asset. 

Within the past 10 years several thousand head of elk 
have been transferred from the Yellowstone Park region 
to localities in many States for restocking purposes. In 
Arizona, where conditions are suitable, these transplanted . 
herds are thriving. In other districts it has been demon- 
strated that it is unwise to introduce elk on restricted areas 
near farming communities as more or less injury to crops 
occurs and claims for damages are to be expected. 

Adequate winter range, affording sufficient forage, and 
adequate winter protection must be provided if elk are to 
be maintained even in moderate numbers. 


GOOD THINGS IN STORE 


EADERS of Forest AND STREAM inform us that 
they like the reading matter we print—that it is 
interesting and instructive, two prime requisites 

demanded by the modern sportsman in the articles he 
reads. We have more material of this nature awaiting 
publication:—In the December number Roland Clark 
will tell about the duck land of the South, illustrated 
with his inimitable wild-fowl etchings, and Raymond 
Thompson will describe a trapping expedition into 
Northern Alberta. Early numbers will contain 
material covering bear-hunting in Alaska, sheep hunt- 
ing in the Rockies and days afield with rabbits, quail 
and grouse. 

Robert Page Lincoln will tell about winter fishing 
through the ice and Louis Rhead will continue his 
articles on the modern methods of taking game fish 
based on an accurate and exhaustive study of their 
food habits. 

C. S. Landis has prepared a series of gun articles that 
every sportsman will welcome as they contain much 
practical advice on the proper gun and load to use on 
different varieties of game under a wide variance of 
field conditions. 

W. L. Larned is preparing a series of stories for 
ForEST AND STREAM that in narrative interest and wealth 
of pen illustration bids fair to eclipse any of his former 
work and our readers will remember how excellent this 
has been in the past. ‘ 

Aside from the usual departments treating of the 
practical side of the outdoors, there will be added a 
page devoted to where to go and what to do each month 
throughout the year. In order to make this page of 
practical benefit to our readers and up to date, we 
would welcome information from those who know of 
fishing and hunting grounds that have been tried out 
by them and found to be worthy. 

Our cover pictures for 1923 have been designed by 
artists who know the outdoors and ‘will depict each 
month some stirring scene that sportsmen will at once 
recognize as true to jife and representative of seasonable 
sport throughout the year. 








MAKING A CLEANING ROD 


py? you ever break the cleaning rod 
for your gun and suddenly find 
yourself out of anything of the kind, 
after a long day through the fields? I 
did that once, and I am going to tell you 
how I made a new one. 

Two of us had started early one morn- 
ing over a crisp blanket of snow. Shep, 
between us, went along because he liked 
to, though he couldn’t have caught a bun- 
ny to save his life. Just as the sun was 
going down behind black clouds in the 
west, we returned home with five cotton- 
tails and a big black-tailed jack between 
us. No thought of the missing cleaner 
came to mind until after supper. Then 
I remembered that I had broken the 
bristoled end off the day before trying 
to punch out a lodged wad of cloth. 

Taking a lantern I went to the shop. 
There I found some smooth wire, an 
iron rod, a length of two-by-four and a 
broom handle. A _ hole was_ bored 
through the two-by-four. Then to the 
barn with a pair of shears! The small 
handful of stiff tail hairs Maud never 
missed and they were taken to the shop. 

Here I drove the two-by-four and 
broomstick into the ground (not far, for 
the ground was frozen) and rigged it up 
as shown in figure 1. The wire was 
looped about the broom-stick, through 
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the hole and then about the rod, and 
drawn tight. The hairs were roughly 
cut into fairly short lengths and the 
whole handful laid‘ready. When the rod 
was turned the wire was twisted and be- 
fore it had been turned many times the 
hair was inserted between the two wires 
for a length of one and one-half inches. 
The twisting then continued until the 
two strands were tightly wrapped about 
each other. 

The broom handle was then removed, 
the other end cut off next to the bristles 
and these trimmed down with the shears. 
When I went into the house and tried 
it on the gun barrel badly in need of it, 
this rod worked as well as any. 


Dae R. Van Horn, Nebraska. 
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W#* are depending upon the 
friends and admirers of our 
old correspondent Nessmuk to 
make this department worthy of 
his name. No man knew the woods 
better than Nessmuk or wrote of 
them with quainter charm. Many 
of his practical ideas on camp- 
ing and “going light” have been 
adopted by the United States 
Army; his canoe has been preserved 
in the Smithsonian Institution; and 
we hope that all good woodsmen 
will contribute to this department 
their Hints and Kinks and trail- 
tested contrivances.—[EDITOR.] 


HOW TO PRESERVE FISH 


Ts year and last year I have had 
experience in carrying trout from 
Chadwick’s Camp, Kokadjo, Maine, to 
New York City and with surprisingly 
good results. It occurs to me that this 
information may be ox interest to some 
oi your readers. Out of many different 
kinds of packings, I find the following 
gives the best results: 

The trout should be cleaned within an 
hour or two after they are caught. In 
cleaning, they should not be washed, but 
should be wiped inside and out with dry, 
clean cloths. The head should be re- 
moved. Sprinkle inside the trout, along 
the backbone, a small amount of salt, 
probably not using more than a quarter 
of a teaspoonful in a trout that would 
weigh half a pound. 

Then wrap the trout in wax paper (I 
had only the light wax paper—heavier 
weight would be much better). Place 
one end of the wax paper inside the 
trout so that the paper comes between 
the sides of the belly. Then roll the fish 
in it, folding over the ends. Roll this 
in turn in a half sheet of newspaper: 
After having each fish so packed indi- 
vidually, wrap the entire quantity in two 
or three thicknesses of paper, then place 
in a cardboard-box. 

Do not place on ice, but put in.a cool 
place and keep as cool as possible until 
you arrive at your final destination. 
Then wash the trout in a good, strong 
solution of soda and put on ice until you 
are ready to broil. 

The foregoing was evolved after many 
experiments in carrying trout with the 
entire head on; with the head on and 
the gills removed; with charcoal inside 
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the trout instead of salt; without any 
salt at all. 

Those packed in charcoal I had to 
throw away. All those with heads on 
(regardless of whether the gills were re- 
moved or not), the head was invariably 
spoiled. Friends in camp told me that 
the salt would destroy the flavor of the 
trout. In broiling these, I marked them 
in such a way that I could distinguish 
between those which had salt inside and 
those which had none. No difference 
was perceptible. Those having the salt 
were a little firmer than those without, 
and except for the fact that my trout 
appetite was somewhat jaded (having 
had trout always twice and sometimes 
three times a day for two weeks) those 
which I broiled at home Sunday evening, 
which were caught the preceding Friday 
afternoon, were just as good as those 
broiled at noon on the hospitable shores 
of Second West Branch Pond. 


M. L. Bearp, New York. 


A SKELETON AXE SHEATH 


| HAVE often wondered why, in speak- 
ing of “going light,” the ordinary axe 
sheath has not come in for some word. 
After some little experimenting I have 


found the following skeleton sheath to 
reduce the weight of the duffle to such 
an extent that one is enabled to carry an 
extra emergency meal in place of the 
old heavy sheath. 

Lay your axe on a piece of heavy 
wrapping paper, mark the outline of first 
one side and then the other. Take a 
strip of heavy leather, from 3% to 1 inch 
in width and mark out “a” in both “A” 
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and “B.” Match the pieces, sew close 
to the outside curve, and rivet as indi- 
cated by “b,” having sewn in the pieces 
indicated by “c”-“c”-“c,” in “A” on the 
under side of the leather sheath, and to 
the belt piece “d,” which is about the 
width of the head of the axe, having 
two slits cut into it “e’-“e,” and a pair 
of buckles “f,” as used on webbing, sewn 
to the top of the belt piece which goes 
over the axe. On the front side are two 
strips of %4-in. webbing long enough to 
go over the head of the axe, back about 
the helve where it enters the blade, and 
up to buckle at the head, as shown by 
“e-e-e, etcs.,” and “g-g-g, etcs.,” in “B.” 

Harry Irwin, New York. 


HOW TO BUILD A BLIND 
A BLIND is anything that will con- 


ceal the gunner from the game, 
whether it be a hogshead sunk beneath 
the surface of the water with only a few 
scant inches showing, or whether it be 
a complete hostelry thatched with rushes 
with subterranean passages leading back 
from the shooting point to the eating and 
sleeping quarters. 

The writer believes that no reasons 
are sufficiently great to warrant placing 
a duck blind so that the wind is directly 
in the shooter’s face. Water-fowl, when 
they alight, are going to come in against 
the wind. There may be only a slight 
breeze, but they will breast against if. 
When birds decoy, they are planning to 
alight with the stool and they are sure 
to come square up against the wind on 
the last circle, which is perhaps the first 
time they have passed close enough to 
be in good shooting distance. If at any 
time they get directly over you, as they 
are bound to do if they come up from 
the rear, the chances are ten to one they 
will see you and flare away. 

Perhaps the bulk of experienced gun- 
ners prefer the wind at their back. A 
blind so located will bring the birds in- 
tending to alight straight in toward the 
blind, Personally, the writer prefers to 
have the wind blowing against his left 
cheek, a little to the rear. This brings 
the birds in from the right-hand side and 
gives the gunner a left swing on the 
birds going away. This, of course, 
would be reversed for a left-handed 
shooter. Often it is impossible to be too 
particular about the wind; generally it 
changes about the time you get fixed. 
At your back, over either shouder, or 
from either side is satisfactory, but you 
are sure to lose a good many of your 
opportunities if. you face the wind,.com- 
pelling the birds to swing out behind you. 


[F you can sit .still—few men can—and 
if your clothes thoroughly harmonize 
with the surroundings, you will do well 
to keep your blind as low as possible. 
If you cannot sit still, and insist on 
changing your shells as the birds are 
approaching, or rolling your head around 
to see what became of a circling flock, 
build your blind dense enough and high 
enough to hide all your movements. 

Select your blind material to make the 
finished article always harmonize with 
the landscape. Do not stick a bunch of 
green willow trees out on the end of a 
bare sand bar. If driftwood is in evi- 
dence everywhere, use it for your blind 
material. If a point of green willows 
run out into the water, green material 
answers better for such surroundings 
than a pile of drift: Dig and get under 
ground wherever possible. 

Ordinarily the writer in shooting with 
a companion who has been tried and 
found true would endeavor to construct 
a blind that would not be noticeable to 
the human eye from a distance of a hun- 
dred yards. However, we have had ex- 
cellent sport from blinds that announced 
just what they were from a mile or more 
away. 

In hunting with a nervous companion 


we always try to build a blind so it is 
possible for him to change his shirt, if 
he wishes to, without attracting the at- 
tention of birds that may be passing in 
the vicinity. The movement of a man 
in a blind will scare more ducks than the 
biggest blind that was ever built. 

If your blinds are going to be per- 
manent, you will, of course, locate them 
on good feeding grounds where the birds 
would naturally come. -If you are build- 
ing a temporary blind to use only a day 
or. two, trust the ducks’ judgment against 
your own. -If you see some-birds resting 
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anywhere along the shore or see several 
different flocks of birds dip in at a cer- 
tain spot, trust them and build your blind 
there, and you will get more shooting 
than if you pick some other location that 
might look a great deal better from your 
viewpoint, 
Ray P. HoLianp, 
New York. 


A SHOOTING PUNT 


HERE is a little punt that can be 
used much like the sink box de- 
scribed in the October number, yet is 
capable of being rowed to and from 
the shooting-grounds or of being easily 
transported overland. The construction 
is different and a little more complicated, 
but it should offer little difficulty. 

The first thing to do is to bend up the 
bow piece, which should be of oak %4 
inch thick, 8 feet long and 3 inches wide. 
This should have one straight edge, but 
the other should be concaved so that the 
piece is just one inch wide in the middle 
and carried in a gentle curve to full 
width, 21% feet each side of center. 

Lay out a half circle on the floor 1’ 11” 
in radius and on the inside of it nail 
blocks every few inches which stand up 
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squarely about three inches high and 
touching the circle. Cut off the corners 
of the edges touching the circle so that 
they will not break the plank as you 
bend it. Get a half dozen or so extra 
blocks and have them ready to nail down 
when needed. 

Next you require a steam box which 
can be made of any lumber handy and 
should be just big enough to contain the 
plank and a little to spare. If you in- 
tend to build any more boats you might 
as. well make it -6” square inside and 

(Continued on page 520) 
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THE QUAIL AS A GAME BIRD 


Dear Forest AND STREAM: 


|* takes me a lang time to get riled, 
but when I do I never lose my head. 
And I am told by those who know me 
that I am gifted with as much of the 
gray matter of a reasonable quality as 
the average man should possess. 

To the manner born, on an estate in 
Ireland, some 60-odd years ago, in my 
early childhood I have accompanied my 
father, Henry Thompson, who was con- 
sidered one of the best shots in Ireland, 
England or Scotland. 

Even as a child I could see him with 
his dogs and his double gun—a pin-fire 
breechloader made by “Scott.” 

He would never kill more than his 
needs; he deplored the crippling of birds, 
which is incidental with every sportsman. 

He loved and protected the song bird, 
and never killed for the sake of killing. 
This was his method with salmon or with 
trout, and we owned a mile of fishing on 
the river Shannon. 

I have followed the precepts of my 
father in all the years of the nomadic 
life that I could spare from my business. 
I have shot and fished in Canada, from 
Quebec to Vancouver in my early days 
of living in that country, after the death 
of my father, who was a second son on 
‘an entailed estate. 

I left Canada to become an American 
citizen and have shot and fished a big 
part of the New England States, New 
York, Michigan, and what little there is 
to get in Ohio. 

Whether “Bob White,” our native 
quail, should be on the song bird list or 
not is a very-much mooted question. 

We have passed two open winters in 
Ohio, which have been very propitious 
to the preservation of wild life. But let 
us have a hard winter this year, with an 
abundance of snow, and t..ousands of 
quail will die from sturvation and cold 
or become easy prey for the fox. 

There is no doubt “Bob White” lives 
-largely on seeds; its favorite breeding- 
place is in a grain field. A covey of 
quail will take its quota in grain and 
particularly buckwheat, as much at least 
as it does from the weeds. If the laws 
of Ohio were as stringent as are the 
laws of New York State for the de- 
struction of weeds, quail would starve. 

As an active member of the Portage 
Fish and Game Association of Akron, 
Ohio, and of the Northern Ohio Fish 
and Game Association at Cleveland, the 
members of which associations pledge 
themselves to obey the laws—to protect 
game, to refrain from encroaching on 
personal property without a permit, to 
play the game clean—I am in a fair 
position to judge the status of the game 
bird and to criticise the habits of some 
of our so-called song birds. 
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LETTERS, 
QUESTIONS 
AND ANSWERS 


The robin destroys each year more 
fruit than his little carcass is worth; the 
same is the fact with the flicker (yellow 
hammer or higholder), particularly in 
the grape vineyards. I have seen a 
whole crop of Delaware grapes de- 
stroyed in Middle Bass Island by these 
two birds; cherry orchards also suffer. 

The Portage Fish and Game Associa- 
tion has spent thousands of dollars for 
the protection of game birds in the State 
of Ohio. For refuges for pheasants, 
grouse, wild duck—woodcock—their ac- 
tivities go to the extent of preparing 
shelter and food during the hard win- 
ters, and Mr. Quail, even though on the 
song-bird list, gets his share of protec- 
tion. 

Our main enemies in our endeavor to 
protect are the hawk, the bluejay, crows, 
snakes and last, but by no means the 
least, the farmer boy or the farmer him- 
self, who has the coveys spotted long 
before the season, and who has no hesi- 
tation in potting them sitting. This has 
come under my personal observation, 
and I have been offered quail on the 
table in Ohio when out of season for 
other game birds. 

There are twelve states in the Union 
where quail have no open season. In our 
Southern States, some of which give an 
open season from November 20th to Feb- 
ruary 15th, and where many of our 
Northern sportsmen go for quail shoot- 
ing, it is an absolute slaughter; yet there 
are as many quail for the next season’s 
shooting, so the thought of extermination 
is rot. 

Quail are of the grouse species; they 
have been on the game list from time im- 
memorial; they are our best food bird; 
it takes a man to shoot a quail on the 
wing. And in the pursuit of the game 
bird—which will not come to you to be 
shot—God-given health and strength is 
gained as well as a dainty meal. It has 
never been my good fortune to have met 
a live red-blooded human being who 
would refrain from eating quail if it was 
in the meal—song bird or not. 

We are allowed only ten days in Ohio 
for shooting grouse and pheasant, and 
only mele birds of the latter; quail 
should come in as a game bird in Ohio 
under the same restriction, and there 
would be an increase in their number 
each year, rather than a decreasé¢, for 
the reason that every sportsman would 
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do his best in the protection of them in 
the winter. 

Our forefathers hunted game for the 
food and recreation, the pursuit ranging 
from the reed bird to the wild turkey; 
we are no better than they, we like to 
live as well, and who would refrain 
from plucking a rose because it was 
beautiful, or from eating a brook trout 
for the same reason? 

W. H. TuHompson, 
Ohio. 


IS TRAPPING JUSTIFIED ? 


Dear Forest AND STREAM: 


RECENTLY the Society for the Pre- 

vention of Cruelty to Animals of- 
fered prizes aggregating three hundred 
dollars for the best essays on the cruelty 
of trapping. The persons who foster 
this movement do so from highly com- 
mendable motives, for no one can deny 
that the use of steel traps entails a con- 
siderable amount of suffering to the 
victims. 

The question naturally arises, can this 
suffering be avoided? The S. P. C. A. 
and numerous other societies say that it 
can, but as yet they have offered no 
practical solution of the difficulty. The 
steel trap is the most practical device 
ever patented for the capture of fur- 
bearing animals, and as long as the de- 
mand for fur exists there are bound to 
be trappers. 

In the past few years many new types 
of traps have been placed on the market 
which are designed to instantly kill their 
victims, but these traps are hard to dis- 
guise and can only be used for the 
smaller animals. Furthermore, the claim 
made by the reformers that animals fre- 
quently remain tortured in traps for days 
is highly exaggerated; such cases are 
very rare aS no conscientious trapper 
will neglect his lines unless forced to do 
so by the inclemency of the weather, or 
some equally important reason. 

The so-called imitation fur possesses 
neither the warmth nor the durability of 
the genuine article, and while sheepskin 
is equal to fur in point of warmth, it 
does not possess the beauty of the latter. 
Were it not for the protection afforded 
by fur, the explorers and other men whio 
live and travel in the frigid regions 
would be unable to stand the intense cold 
and biting winds. Aside from the utility 
of natural fur, its beauty also has a 
great deal to do with its widespread 
popularity among both men and women. 

Besides the absolute necessity for fur, 
there is another point in favor of trap- 
ping; if the fur-bearing animals were 
not kept down in numbers belgw a cer- 
tain point their depredations would cause 
tremendous damage; as it is, the lynxes 
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and wolves annually take an enormous 
toll of deer and livestock. It is true that 
several of our fur-bearing animals are 
dangerously near extinction, but if wise 
legislation were put through immediately 
it would be quite possible to save them. 


Perhaps if the members of the S. P. 
C. A. and other societies of the same 
character devoted their energy to secur- 
ing such legislation, instead of raving 
about the brutality of trapping, they 
could accomplish something of material 
benefit to the country. 


Cuar_es B. Barr, Conn. 


TAME.WILD DUCKS IN 
FLORIDA 


DEAR ForREST AND STREAM: 


ILD ducks grow tame with feed- 

ing at many of the winter resorts 
of the South, but at West Palm Beach 
they take the prize, and I have visited 
all of the other winter resorts on both 
the East and West coasts of Florida, and 
at inland lake resorts. 

Lake Worth, which is between Palm 
3each and West Palm Beach, is full of 
blue-bills; hundreds of them, and no 
other kind of duck, although there are 
several varieties of gulls. 

It is a never-ending source of amuse- 
ment for the winter tourists at West 
Palm Beach to feed the birds. And 
sometimes the people across the lake 
also indulge in this practice on their 
side of the beautiful body of water. 

The blue-biils are so tame that they 
will come right to the feet of the tour- 
ists and will frequently take food from 
their hands. Bread is the usual food for 
the ducks, and many tourists buy loaves 
of stale bread on purpose to feed them, 
breaking it up in small pieces. 

The ducks will fight for the food, 
snatch it from each other’s bills and 
swim away with it. The lucky bird will 
not remain lucky long, however, for an- 
other duck will catch him and get at least 
part of the bread. The gulls will hover 
just above and will come so close that 
tourists can sometimes touch them with 
their hands as they fly. Oftentimes they 
will snatch the food from the duck’s 
bills. I have seen several hundred blue- 
bills mingled with gulls, at one time, in a 
space not over thirty feet in length, and 
the ducks in a solid mass right at the feet 
of the tourists, at the water’s edge, the 
blue-bills struggling, fighting and piling 
over each other to get the food. 

The blue-bills usually arrive late in 
October and early November and remain 
until the latter part of March or the first 
of April. The same ducks, according to 
gunners, frequently during the open sea- 
son fly outside of the safe limit. But 
when they are in the danger zone they 
know it, and gunners cannot get within 
an eighth of a mile of them in the open, 
and the only way they can be shot is by 
the use of decoys and blinds. 


Some gunners go so far as to say that 
the blue-bills know exactly when they 
cross the dead line into gunners’ terri- 
tory. WILLIAM SANForD, Florida. 


A LARGE BROWN TROUT 


Dear Forest AND STREAM: 


| AM a regular subscriber to Forest 
AND STREAM and thought that you 
might be interested in the story of one 
of the biggest German brown trout ever 
caught in Dutchess County, New York. 

About four o’clock in the afternoon, 
just after a shower, I thought that I 
would see if there were any pickerel in 
the little stream that runs through the 
village of Stanfordville, about eighteen 
miles east of Poughkeepsie. It was 
rather deep and an ideal place for pick- 
erel, as both shores were lined with the 
grass that grows along deep streams. It 
was really more like a pond as a little 
way below a dam had been built. 





A brown trout weighing 4 Ibs. 9 oz. 


My fishing outfit consisted of a Win- 
chester casting rod and reel. The 16-lb. 
tested line and pike plug were made by 
the Hedden people of Dowagiac, Mich. 

I cast very carefully and slowly on 
both sides of the stream, letting the boat 
go with the current. I fished in this 
manner until I reached the dam, but did 
not receive a single strike. On reaching 
the dam I drew the boat upon the bank 
and decided to fish the deep hole under 
the dam. The dam was about ten or 
fifteen feet high and I did not bother to 
get down to the water’s edge as it was 
rocky and I thought I would be unable 
to cast very well. 

The hole was quite wide and as I 
was above it I could cast clear across, 
using all of my fifty-foot line. I made 
my first cast and as the plug was about 
half way back I saw a dark brown ob- 
ject flash toward it and then disappear. 
I thought that it was a pickerel or a 
bass, and hastily reeling in the remain- 
ing line I cast again. I did this sev- 
eral times. Suddenly in the middle of 
the hole a large fish struck the plug and 
coming into the air turned over and 
disappeared. 
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The fight was on. First the reel would 
sing a little song as it unwound and the 
next moment I was having the hardest 
time to keep the slack out of the line. 
By the time I had worked the fish to 
the bank he was completely tired out and 
acted more like a log than a fish. It 
was not until then that I knew that I 
had a brown trout. 

If I had not hooked the trout in the 
lower jaw I do not believe that I would 
ever had landed him, because I would 
have been unable to have climbed down 
where he was and at the same time keep 
the line tight if he still had any fight 
in him. 

Upon reaching home I found that the 
trout was twenty-one inches long and 
weighed four pounds and nine ounces. 

MAXwELL Baker, New York. 


OVER THE SHOULDER 


Dear Forest AND STREAM: 


[N the September issue the question is 
asked as to whether carnivorous ani- 
mals ever carry their prey “thrown over 
the shoulder.” When a boy of about 
twelve, my mother had been missing her 
turkeys. Every few days there would 
be a turkey gone. This was the first of 
October and turkeys weighed about six 
pounds. Just before dinner hour, across 
the field, say a hundred and fifty yards 
away, in the tall ragweed, there was a 
great commotion with the flock of tur- 
keys. Across the yard and over the 
fence in the direction of the turkeys I 
hurried. When probably fifty yards from 
the excited flock a gray fox sprang from 
the weeds with a turkey by the neck and 
bounded away, carrying its prize, ap- 
parently flung across the back. I clap- 
ped my hands and yelled at the top of 
my voice, but fox and turkey disap- 
peared without separating. 

I soon related the occurance to my 
mother, calling attention to the manner 
in which the turkey was carried. She 
said that it was the habit of wild ani- 
mals to carry their prey “thrown across 
the back,” the meanwhile holding to the 
head or neck. 

W. A. CAMPBELL, Virginia. 


DEAR FoREST AND STREAM: 


N the year of 1916 I was working in 

Howard County Maryland, and it was 
always my hobby to take strolls through 
the woods and fields on Sunday. 


While on one of these jaunts I saw a 
fox crossing a field carrying a fowl 
which I took to be a chicken or duck. 
The manner in which he carried it struck 
me as being very funny, as I had never 
seen an animal carry its food before. 
The fox had grasped the fowl by the 
throat and with his head turned slightly 
sideways was carrying the remainder of 
the fowl’s body across his shoulders. By 
carrying the fowl in this manner didn’t 
seem to affect his speed in the least, for 
he was doing nicely and went faster 


“when he spied my friend and me. 


F. M. Jounson, New Jersey. 
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DUCK SHOOTING GUNS AND LOADS 


SUCCESS IN THIS SPORT DEPENDS ON FAST GUN-SWINGING AND 
THE SMASHING VALUE OF THE POWDER AND SHOT CHARGES 


UCK shooting is by far our most 
diversified sport, because in North 
America there are over sixty va- 
rieties of ducks that supply sport 

for gunners. Scattered as they are, from 
Alaska and Hudson Bay to the Gulf, and 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific—and 
beyond—duck shooting may mean pass, 
decoy, battery, sneak-boat and a half a 
dozen other varieties which may even, 
occasionally, include field shooting. I 
once jumped a black duck from a cattle 
wallow in the middle of a bare pasture 
field six miles from water. 

With such a vast distribution of the 
sport, it follows that the gun or load that 
is considered ideal for one set of con- 
ditions may occasionally be a bit out of 
place in another. This has given rise to 
numerous localized beliefs that seldom 
take well in other localities. The heavy 
ten and twelve-gauge doubles and the 
heavy shot that for years held sway on 
Barnegat, Great South Bay and Curri- 
cut would by many be considered unnec- 
essarily crude for use in the decoy shoot- 
ing in Texas and southern California. 
The heavy twenties that are so popular 
there must take a back seat for the 
twelve-gauges that rule the boards in the 
pass shooting in the Dakotas and Min- 
nesota. So it goes. What is one man’s 
meat is often in other places consigned 
only to the discard. 

The experienced duck shot, however, 
will almost invariably insist upon a mod- 
erately heavy weapon that shoots hard, 
close and even, and which does not, like 
most trap guns, shoot very high above 
the line of sight. 

In 12 gauges the most popular duck 
loads are probably 3% drams of bulk, or 
26 grains of dense powder and 1% or 
1% ounces of No. 6 chilled shot. The 
first develops an average velocity of 939 
foot seconds over a 40-yard range; the 
second, 919 foot seconds. A charge of 
3%, 1% ounces develops 959 foot sec- 
onds, while 3%, 1% ounces speeds up to 
979 foot seconds. In 12 gauges this is 
about as high as it pays to go with 6’s 
without sacrificing pattern to get ve- 
locity. 

We still find baymen occasionally who 
swear by the heavy double 10-gauge for 
open-water duck shooting. A _ velocity 
table will show us why. A charge of 4 
drams, 114 ounces, develops 953 foot 
seconds, practically the duplicate of the 
3%, 1% load in the 12. A charge of 
414 drams, 1% ounces, however, develops 
993 foot seconds velocity with 6's. In 
4’s it gives us 1,027 against 997 inthe 12. 

When we realize that many baymen 
do not consider that a heavy 10-gauge is 
properly loaded unless it is handling 4% 
or 434 drams of bulk smokeless or black 
and 1% to 134 ounces of coarsé shot, 
we begin to see why they were willing 
to handle two pounds more metal in the 


By C. S. LANDIS 


gun to secure the extra range of the 
heavy 10-bore. 

Times have changed, however. Part 
of it was due to the change in fashion 
in guns. Nobody likes to be classed as 
a pot-hunter, so partly for that reason 
and partly because the six shots of the 
12-gauge pump or auto are obviously, in 
most cases, more deadly than the two of 
the double 10, the 10 has passed on. 


DvuUcK shooting is an art that must 
be seen at its best to be appreciated. 
A real classy performer with a pump can 
get action out of a flock of mallards or 
blacks that must be seen to be appreci- 
ated. 


Some years ago, toward the end of 
the market hunting for wild fowl, I knew 
a man who was the classiest shot with a 
12-gauge repeater of any man I know, 
and I have seen nearly all the profes- 
sional exhibition shots in action. He 
had the knack of estimating the speed 


A good 10-gauge duck pattern at 40 yards 


of ducks, pigeons or doves in flight down 
to almost an exact science and could 
make a larger percentage of absolutely 
instantaneous kills than anyone I ever 
saw in action. When this ability was 
combined with snap-shooting speed that 
was really marvelous, it made an exhibi- 
tion that was never to be forgotten. 


Possibly his most spectacular annual 
shoot was obtained by fitting up a blind 
about 40 yards outside the boundary of a 
certain state live-bird championship 
shoot, and as he always was given the 
choice position among the “bushwhack- 
ers,” he obtained one-third to one-half 
of the chances at all birds that were 
missed from the traps. As two thousand 
to two thousand five hundred birds were 
usually shot at, and as the event was 
always held on February 22, when it was 
sure to be cold, plenty of birds crossed 
the boundary. 

Then the two thousand spectators had 
a real treat. Most of the pigeons were 
30 to 50 yards high, flying with the wind 
and were traveling with every foot of 
speed they could muster. Probably four 
times out of five on the average, the 
bird’s head would snap back, a few feath- 
ers would puff off in the breeze and the 
pigeon would describe a perfect parabola 
to the ground. If it was missed or crip- 
pled a second, a third or even a fourth 
shot would complete the kill. Never 
have I seen such perfect pass shooting, 
and many a spectator attended those 
shoots, only to witness the skill of this 
expert duck shooter. On rising or quar- 
tering birds he could “spin” more birds 
(by hitting them in the head and shoul- 
ders) than any other man on the grounds. 

Few of us will ever have the oppor- 
tunity to obtain such a degree of wing- 
shooting skill. We have neither the time, 
the birds nor the opportunity to combine 
the two until the snap-shooting ability 
of the super-expert is attained. We can, 
however, increase our skill by choosing 
a combination of gun and load that is 
adapted to our style of gun pointing. 
Once we determine the weight and “feel” 
of the gun and the speed of load that 
enables us to place the charge on the 
mark, we still have the subject of pattern. 

Within average duck-shooting ranges 
—25 to 60 yards—in most cases, the 10 
to 20-gauges pattern in practically the 
same proportion. That is 70 per cent. all 
through for full chokes, with any advan- 
tage in density or evenness of pattern 
nearly always in favor of the 10 and 12 
gauges. 


HE following shot table will enable 
us to directly compare the efficiency 
of different gauges: 


Size of 

Chilled Shot—4’s 
% ozs. 119 
} . .\0is 136 
1% ozs. 153 
1% ozs. 170 
134 ozs. 187 

14 ozs. 204 


From this we can see that no matter 
whether the guns that are compared 
(Continued on page 519) 


No. Shot in Charge 
. ae ae 


150 
172 
194 
215 
237 


196 
223 
251 


278 
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What the experts think 
of Marlin guns! 











Frank C. Miller, Expert Shot, 
Fort Collins, Colo. 







“I have been doing considerable 
public shooting for the past twelve 
years throughout the principal cities 
in the United States and Canada, 
shooting for Expositions, Roundups, 
Stampedes and at the leading State 
Fairs... << . 

I hit a tin can, thrown in the air, 
as high as twelve times, using two 
Model 28, 12-gauge Marlins, the sec- 
ond gun being picked up from the 
ground after the first one is empty. 

With the Model 38 rifle I have 
broken three targets in mid-air, and 
also ejected the empty shells, re- 
loading and striking empty before it 
reaches the ground; I! hit a tin can 
thrown in the air as high as seven 
and eight times. . . . 

On my first season on the road 
my equipment consisted of four dif- 
ferent makes of firearms, and these 
arms were put to the supreme test, 
as my exhibitions were given under 
all kinds of weather and conditions; 
in rain; in wind-storms; at night; 
and giving as high as fifteen exhibi- 
tions a day. . . « 

After finding my MARLINS to be 
the most satisfactory and to work 
under all conditions, I discarded the 
other three makes. . . +. 

When not engaged in the show 
business, these guns are in use while 
we are hunting and collecting wild 
animals for our Trails End Ranch, 
on which place we now have thirty- 
one different varieties of wild ani- 
mals.” 
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old-style top-ejecting guns 30 years ago. 
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Capt. A. H. Hardy, 
Denver, Colorado. 


“I have been shooting Marlin hammer. Retails at $19.50. 


rifles and shotguns for more than 
twenty years. My connection with 
The Peters Cartridge Co., in 1902, 
to represent them as a special dem- 
onstrator, has taken me into thirty- 
three states. During that time I 
have used Marlin firearms almost 
exclusively, only occasionally trying 
out something else for a compari- 
sOMm. . 2 « 

Your 12-gauge hammerless shot- 
gun is the best thing I have ever 
been able to find to handle the work 
I do. One of the features of my 
exhibitiors is the hitting of six tar- 
gets thrown into the air at one time, 
which requires a trifle over two sec- 
onds to fire the six shots. . . .., 

Some of my stunts require the 
shotgun to be operated in an up-side 
down position with great rapidity 
and the fact your hammerless shot- 
gun has handled all of this work 
with great satisfaction is, it seems, 
sufficient evidence of its superior 
qualities.” 
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$21.50 
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New Haven, Connecticut 
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How will you buy your rifle? On tradition? 
Will you take whatever the dealer offers?>—Or, 
will you carefully select the one best rifle for 
you—and insist on getting the rifle you want? 


There are 50 years of tradition behind 


these Marlin riflee—50 years’ experience 
in making the best in sporting firearms. 


50 years of development—consequently there is not 
an old-style gun in the entire Marlin line. Marlin in- 
vented side ejection in firearms—Marlin discarded all 


The fundamentai requirements in a .22 repeater are: 
Accuracy—the Ballard rifling has made Marlin accu- 
racy famous; good sights, to get full benefit of accuracy 
—DMarlin .22’s are the only repeaters regularly fur- 
nished with the superior Ivory Bead sights; side ejec- 
tion, the modern construction—all Marlin rifles and 
shotguns have side ejection; standard 24-inch 
barrels—we make no guns with stubby, sawed- 


You need standard length buttstocks—no short 
length, cheap-looking buttstocks are used on any 
Marlin guns; the rifle must be a take-down, for 
convenience in carrying and cleaning—these 
Marlin repeaters have the quickest take-down 
constructions, action parts remove instantly 
without using tools, the barrels can be cleaned 


You will want to use .22 short cartridges up 
to 50 yards; .22 long-rifle up to 200 yards— 
all Marlin .22 repeaters use, interchange- 
ably, .22 short, long and long-rifle car- 


Model No. 20—a man’s size repeating 
rifle with full 24-inch octagon barrel, 
full length buttstock, Ivory Bead Sight, 
25 shots. Slide action and visible 


Model No. 38—The wonderful 


new slide action repeater; Ham- 


Down, Ivory Bead Sight, Full 


Round Barrel, $21.50; Octa- 


Model No. 39—The only 
-22 Caliber Lever Action 


choice of expert and 
professional shooters. 


The best .22 Rifle in 


Buy from Your Dealert 


United States can sup- 
ply you quickly at 
these prices. If your 
dealer dees not sell 
the Marlin, 
us giving 


Send for our new illu- 
Retails strated catalogue of all 


Round Bbl. and Shotguns—frec. 










Take any one but that, 
Jim— that’s my FOX” 


1. ON’T blame you in the least for 

picking it out—I'd have donethe 
same. But I'm going to be selfish 
enough to keep the FOX for myself. 
Hope you won't mind—take your pick 
of any of the others.” 

“No need to apologize, Bob—I1 know 
just how you feel. Ifeel the same way 
about my FOX—certainly would have 
brought it along if I'd known there 
was a chance to do some shooting.” 

Gun lovers place the FOX in aclass 
by itself. It’s the one possession they 
don’t care to part with—even tem- 
porarily. 

FOX GUNS are made by truecrafts- 
men whose task means infinitely 
more to them than a mere means of 
gaining a livelihood. Into the making 
of each FOX enters some part ofthe 
heart and soul of those who fashion 
it. Love of work, pride of reputation, 
and long years of experience guard 
the perfection of every FOX. 

Ourcatalogueexplainsthe details 
of FOX construction, with much 
otherinformation valuabletoevery 
gunner. Write today for your copy, 
orget it fromthe nearest FOXdealer. 


Only Three 
Working 
Parts 


The lock mechanism of the Fox Gun 
fs the simplest and strongest known. 
The hammer strikes the primer direct, 
eliminating the usual delicate, trouble- 
some firing pin, Made heavier where 
the greatest strain comes—unbreakable. 


The mainspring is made of the finest 
piano wire, carefully tempered and 
tested. It is permanently 
against breakage. 


The sear is made of special drop- 
forged steel. It will withstand long, 
hard service, always giving uniform 
results, All parts are guaranteed; 
should a defect be found at any time, 
replacement wil) be made gratis. 


A. H. FOX GUN CO. 


4674 North 18th Street 
PHILADELPHIA 


FOXGUNS 


In writing to Advertisers mention Forest and Stream. 
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SHOTGUN DEVELOPMENT 


MODERN SCIENCE HAS DISPELLED MUCH OF 
THE MYSTERY THAT USED TO SURROUND IT 


By E. NEWITT 


T would seem that, 
since the days when 
sportsmen put 2 oz. 
of shot into a 24 
gauge, measured 
loads by the clay pipe- 
ful, punched wads 
from old hats, and 
seriously prescribed 
the admixture of 
onions with powder as 
a means of strength- 
ening it, science has 

bereft the shotgun of much of the mys- 

tery with which our forefathers sur- 
rounded. it; but tradition dies hard 
nevertheless. Not a few to-day retain 
profound faith in the special virtues at- 
tached to an extra inch or two of barrel 
length, a particular size or charge of 
pellets, a grain or so more or less of 
powder; while guns are spoken of as 

“hard hitting” and said to give extra 

penetration as a function pertaining to 

some feature in the gun rather than the 
size and velocity of the pellets. 


Sins 


T was the writer’s fortune or misfor- 

tune to have had a technical educa- 
tion. To him the gun was but the first 
of many types of internal combustion or 
thermo dynamic engines, which have 
found their latest expression in the gaso- 
line engine, and viewed from this stand- 
point the veil of mystery falls, and many 
things appear in another light. The en- 
ergy generated in any other engine is 
transmitted to the point at which it is 
utilized by means of shafts, belts, chains 
or some kindred connecting medium. 
With a firearm it is otherwise. The 
transmission medium is a projectile or 
plurality of projectiles, as the patent 
lawyer would say, directed towards the 
point always more or less distant, at 
which it is utilized by a barrel pointed 
by human agency, and whether it is 
utilized or not as intended depends upon 
the projectile and objective intersecting 
the same path at the same point simul- 
taneously. 

Such highbrow language is pretty 
heavy stuff with which to describe the 
simple function of shooting and hitting, 
but it sets us thinking differently and has 
its uses, 

It is open to us to utilize the energy 
we generate in a gun in two dimensions— 
length and breadth. With a rifled gun 
we concentrate it into one projectile and 
get length of range, but small striking 
area; with a shotgun we divide it 
amongst some hundreds of projectiles 
and get breadth of range or large strik- 
ing area, at the sacrifice of length. Both 
have their uses; both are, within limits, 
under control, and upon our own choice 
will much depend the efficiency of the 
gun for the purpose to which it is ap- 
plied. 

Where range is long and striking 


area small the importance of the barrel 
as the directing medium of the projectile 
is paramount; even then so many cir- 
cumstances combine to influence the 
flight of a bullet that when fired under 
natural conditions the distance at which 
hitting is reasonably practicable is rarely 
one-tenth of the distance the bullet will 
carry. With the shotgun the problem of 
hitting is, if possible, more intricate, in- 
asmuch as the objective is always, or 
almost always, in rapid motion. The 
barrel in this case, while serving as a 
directing medium, is also charged with 
the function of regulating the breadth of 
the range or area of distribution. 

The general tendency of a charge of 
pellets is to spread laterally and string 
out longitudinally, and most pellets re- 
tain sufficient velocity at 40 yards to have 
the striking energy necessary to kill, 
hence barrels are adjusted to concentrate 
the charge of pellets into such an area 
at 40 yards as to insure a number strik- 
ing an objective of the size for which 
shotguns are usually employed to kill . 

While there are physical limits to our 
ability to concentrate the charge, there 
are also limits imposed by consideration 
of prudence. 

A charge which opens out from about 
one inch in area at the muzzle, another 
inch for every yard it travels (we ignore 
the thinly-covered fringle of the pat- 
tern) will cover an area of 20 inches in 
diameter at 20 yards, 30 inches at 30 
yards;-at the first distance with much 
more than sufficient density to kill, at 
the second with ample density; but as 
hitting is a condition precedent to killing, 
the area covered must also be sufficient 
to embrace our shooting errors, if not, 
its killing potentialities are of little 
value. 

In trap shooting the objective is dis- 
charged at prescribed angles at an even 
pace, and does not constitute nearly such 
a test of marksmanship as shooting game 
under natural conditions. Hence we 
may sacrifice some spread to getting a 
density certain to kill; even so, it is an 
open question whether the majority of 
trap guns are not too closely choked. So 
evenly are the birds discharged and so 
rhythmical becomes the function of 
shooting that the average trap shooter 
breaks 90 per cent. of his birds at pre- 
cisely the same distance, careful obser- 
vation showing this to be just about 32 
yards. If his gun is choked to give a 
larger pattern at 32 yards it would still 
be dense enough to insure a kill and 
allow so much more scope for shooting 
errors. 


N game shooting under natural con- 
ditions, where distance may be the 
limit, angles and-speed anything, a much 
greater premium is put on marksman- 
ship, and the largest pattern consistent 


(Continued on page 522) 
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These marksmen of the American 
Rifle Team, using Western Am- 
munition, won the Championship 
of the World at the International 
Matches held at Milan, Italy. 
W. R. Stokes, shown at the left, 
retained the World's Individual 
Championship and also won the 
Kneeling Championship. 


Copyright, Underwood & Underwood 


, JHETHER you hunt for pleasure or 


shoot to prove your skill, always use 

Western—the ammunition accorded the 
world’s highest honors in tests at home and 
abroad! 


Famous marksmen who have shot Western 
Ammunition and closely observed the records 
made, state that never before in the history of 
ammunition manufacture has such reliable ac- 
curacy been produced. This unusual accuracy 
is the result of several exclusive Western fea- 
tures—primarily the Lubaloy Non-Fouling 
Bullet Jacket and the modified Boat-Tail 
Bullet design. 


At Milan, Italy, in the International 
Matches, the American Team won the World’s 
Championship for the second time in 18 years. 
W. R. Stokes retained the World’s Individual 
Championship, making a score of 1,072, and 
also won the Kneeling Championship, which 
had previously been held for nearly 15 years 
by members of the Swiss Rifle Team. 


At Camp Perry, in the National 
Matches, the U.S. Infantry eight- 


records with a total score at the 
800-, 900- and 1,000-yd. ranges of 


oOo 
man Team broke six world’s Lig, 1 





The World’s 
Highest Honors 












The U.S. Infantry Team (illus- 
trated above) broke six world's 
records in one match at Camp Perry 
with Western Ammunition, 

The 800-yard target at the right is 
a world’s record. The entire 136 
consecutive shots fired by the eight 
men of the team were all bull’s- 
eyes, 


1,787 points out of a possible 1,800. At the 
800-yd. range the score of all eight men was 
perfect — 136 consecutive shots in the bull’s- 
eye. Sergeant Stanley Smith, Lieutenant Gris- 
wold and Sergeant Lay established three new 
world’s records by making perfect scores at 
all ranges. Major W. D. Fraser, of the Coast 
Artillery, used Western Ammunition exclu- 
sively in winning the All-around Champion- 
ship, using rifle, revolver and shotgun. 


At Sea Girt, the Marine Corps Team estab- 
lished a world’s record with iron sights in the 
Saddler Match at 800, 900 and 1,000 yards. 
Private Alexander broke the world’s record 
with iron sights with a score of 224 points out 
of a possible 225. 


This is the record, briefly told, of the new 
world honors won with Western Ammunition 
—it points out clearly the wisdom of using 
Western Ammunition for every form of 
shooting. 

Write for full particulars on Western Ammunition and 
the new book on Super-X, the famous 
shotgun load which will actually extend 
> your shotgun range as much as 20 yards. 
LP Address Western Cartridge Company, 
Dept. V-11, East Alton, Ill. 


Me 
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Western Lubaloy Bullets Insure Super-accuracy 
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BOOKS FOR 


THE 


OUTDOOR MAN 


Tales of Lonely 


Trails By Zane Grey 


A bit of Zane Grey's auto- 
biography, as fascinating as his 
novels. This is the account of 
trips made by Zane Grey and 
his friends through the moun- 
tains and deserts that form the 
background for so many of his 
famous novels. It is as absorb- 
ing as his fiction, and has the 
added interest of reality. $3.00. 


Nights and Days 
on the Gypsy Trail 


By Irving Brown 


The gypsy trail! Days of 
wandering over sunny, wind- 
ing roads, nights of singing and 
dancing, feasting and merri- 
ment. Irving Brown, like 
George Borrow of Romany 
Rye fame, lived with gypsies, 
as a gypsy. The personal nar- 
rative he gives is filled with the 
brilliance and gorgeous color of 


gypsy life. $3.00. 


Tales of Fishes 


By Zane Grey 


Zane Grey writes about his 
fishing adventures with all the 
vim and color that he puts into 
his great novels of the West. 
He has fished in the Pacific, in 
the Caribbean, up the Panuco 
and around Catalina Island. 
Photographs which he _ took 
himself handsomely illustrate 


this volume. $3.00. 


HARPER & BROTHERS 


Established 1817 NEW YORK 
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THE EVOLUTION OF 
THE TROUT FLY 


(Continued from page 492) 


by Henry P. Wells, author of Fly Rods 
and Fly Tackle named after the Maine 
lake of that name. He writes of it, 
“Large trout take the fly not as an in- 
sect, but as some form of live bait.” 

The coachman is a strong rival in pop- 
ularity for its success in all American 
waters, although it did not originate in 
this country, but was brought here from 
England. It was invented by the famous 
royal coachman to King George IV., 
Tom Bosworth, an ardent and finished 
fly fisherman. 

Almost as popular is the royal coach- 
man trout ‘ly, first tied in 1878 by John 
Haily, a professional fly dresser living 
in New York City, although the name 
was invented by C. L. Orvis, brother 
of Charles Orvis, who first placed it in 
tackle shops for sale. Those who desire 
to know more of the origin of American 
flies and fly dressers should consult the 
classic book on that subject, Favorite 
Flies, by Mary Orvis Marbury, a book 
every one who makes flies should pos- 
sess, 

The resourceful and ingenious Amer- 
ican angler will, I think, in time manage 
to produce something more suited to his 
particular requirements that will replace 
many of the flies of the present day, at 
least for the purpose of getting flies 
exactly suited to different localities. 


ON the Pacific Coast several expert 
fly dressers have invented a series 
of down-wing dunflies, suited to the 
trout streams of the Sierra region of 
lower California which they assert are 
most killing in the streams within easy 
distance of Los Angeles. They are 
sombre in tone and very natural imita- 
tions of the insects of that locality. 
Another series suited to the waters of 
the eastern coast has been invented by 
Chester Mills, connected with the New 
York tackle firm of that name. They 


; are dry flies of the curved split wing 


variety, and of which I made a per- 
sonal trial on the rough and larger 
waters of the lower Beaverkill in the 
Catskill region, and found them most 
effective, all-round flies, that is, they rise 
trout, when properly cast, at any time of 
day and at different seasons. They do 
not imitate the natural insect, but the 
colors are soft and attractive and the 
hackles are so tied on as to make excel- 
lent floaters, which I think is the secret 
of their unusual success as dry flies for 
trout. 

In the Neversink region of the Cats- 
kills there has lately grown up a small 
school of expert fly dressers, formed 
under the leadership of the late Col. 
Theodore Gordon, who wrote so delight- 
fully in the columns of Forrest AND 
StrEAM. Of the several patterns now be- 
ing tied the one most widely known is 
called Gordon’s Quill, and different va- 
rieties under other names. They are 
beautifully tied and would do credit to 
English artisans. Several experts have 
told me they are most effective in rising 
trout. 


Forest AND STREAM 


Since the death of John Harrington 
Keene, his widow has carried on the 
making-of numerous patterns he invented 
of most excellent workmanship. 

Several others in various parts of the 
eastern States are doing good and ex- 
cellent work that will very soon produce 
the right kind of trout fly that will 
prove exactly suited to our native trout 
in all the varied waters they abide. 


Of my own nature flies several have 
now taken a permanent place as standard 
flies, if the various imitations of my 
original now being made can be called 
a proof of their future value as good 
flies, in particular the shad fly, yellow 
sally and cowdung are most popular. 

What the trout fly will develop into in 
future, it is at present difficult to pre- 
dict, by reason of the chaotic conditions, 
the everchanging temporary styles, and 
the multitude of patterns that spring up 
and die down. With Mrs. Marbury, I 
think that there will first be made a sys- 
tematic classification of all artificial flies, 
copied from the natural insects to be 
identified for use in the various localities 
and climatic condition, so that each in- 
dividual angler whenever he may fish, 
can buy, or tie for himself, a perfect 
selection for his needs at any particular 
time and place. Those anglers visiting, 
or native to, the Nepigon region should 
have for it a classified list of patterns 
specially made up on the basis of insect 
food supply peculiar to that section, and 
the same system adopted in regions of 
the South, the West, East and North. 
Each region is clearly and easily defined 
by its climatic conditions. 


As I see the matter, to give the angler 
perfect satisfaction, the future trout fly 
will not be so much a change from what 
it is now, but rather in a far better un- 
derstanding of its limitations and the 
right method to use it. The final con- 
clusion must be to seduce trout with a 
lure it imagines to be its natural food, 
or else a lure so attractive as to be ir- 
resistible whether the trout is feeding or 
not feeding. Of the latter, it is very 
doubtful if such a fly could be made, and 
if we did so, under such conditions trout 
fishing would become a wearysome bore. 
We ought not to hope for certain cap- 
ture, to entirely eliminate the charm of 
a desire to get sport. We get most en- 
joyment out of a chase or stalking the 
fish to include every element of chance 
in the game. 


At present we are just going over the 
top wave of the dry fly craze—for 
mad craze it has been without substantial 
reason except in one particular locality 
in England, mainly due to Mr. F. M. 
Halford’s dominating influence, head and 
shoulders above any one man’s effort in 
four centuries of time. In America every 
craze in its mad rush almost invariably 
defeats itself, most often leading to the 
opposite direction. The name of Halford 
is now glibly spoken by every fly fisher. 
His magic name is quite enough to give 
them all perfect confidence to attain suc- 
cess in the capture of trout. They all 
fish upstream, They have all rapidly ac- 
ouired and practice with skill the various 
intricate methods used in dry fly fishing 
as laid down in Halford’s and other 
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Ducking / 


‘*Is this a dog or a shower-bath? 
Throw him out or I’Il drown’’. 


‘‘Buck up old man. Remember Infallible! 
‘Twenty-two years in water didn’t hurt it’’. 


- Infallible 


A Smokeless Shotgun Powder 


HERCULES POWDER, CO, 


906 King Street 
Wilmington Delaware 


ABA’ \'f Af 
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HERE IS A LANTERN 
BUILT FOR YOU 


Throwing a shaft of light 500 
feet or a broad diffused light. 
MADE TO ENDURE ROUGH USAGE— 
EXPOSURE—ANY KIND OF 
WEATHER—WITHOUT ILL EFFECTS 


USED BY THE UNITED STATES 
NAVY IN LARGE QUANTITIES 


Consider These Special Features. 


Switch, Handle and Screws made of solid 
brass. 
Highly Silvered Reflector. 
With a Special Focusing Screw 
to Give the Light Suited to Your Needs 
Rust-Proof Solid Aluminum Case. 
Operates on Two Ordinary Dry Cells, Giving 
It Exceptionally Long Life. 
An Absolutely Water-Proof Lan- 
tern Made to Last a Lifetime 
and Used in Perfect Safety. 
Complete with Batteries. 


Only i 
Without Batteries. Only... 7.50 


Manufactured & Sold by 


CharlesR.AblettCo. 


199 Fulton St. New York City 


last a lifetime. Case and shoulder straps 
included. Value $20.00. Our special 
price, $9.50, C.0.D. 

BINOCULARS, Achromatic, adjustable, 
Prisma type, powerful 8 x Lenses. Ideal 
for hunting, camping, etc. High grade. 


FIELD GLASSES 
Large size, Army and Navy type. 24 
ligne, black leather body. Excellent 
finish, well made and serviceable; will 

| 

‘ Case and shoulder straps included. 
Value $25.00. Our special price, $9.75, 

C.0.D. Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded. 

BENNER & COMPANY, D-5, Trenton, N. J 


moccasin “Ike Walton” gives the 
} sportsman the very limit of comfort’ } 
and service on } 


his trips and 
) tramps. Stands f 
| hardest kind of | 
service, yet is the 
lightest of boots. § 


Made to your meas- 


ure from chocolate Ff 
chrome—the finest of 
Soames’ cow-hides, § 
with flexible, long-last- 
ing Maple-Pac oan. m 
If your dealer doesn’t 
carry them, insist on his 
ordering them for you. 
Write for catalog. 5 


W. C. RUSSELL } 
MOCCASIN CO. | 
910 Capron Street 
Berlin, Wis. 


American books, whether suited to the 
streams they fish or not, they insist on 
fishing the method now in vogue and 
Halford flies are the favorites. 

The important and vital question is, 
“Do they capture trout—more trout than 
heretofore?” A truthful answer to the 
question is, they do—at least they say so. 

In all my long career as a fisherman 
I have never seen so many trout of large 
size caught in the Beaverkill river as 
what have been taken this last season, 
early to late, in conditions somewhat 
more rainy and continued fuller stream 
than usual. Should we then be contented 
with this favorable present condition? 
Be satisfied, as it were with enough and 
more than before? I doubt it. Evolution 
goes on, backward or forward, changes 
occur for better or worse; man will in- 
sist upon a change. 

Of course, various reasons can be cited 
to cause what I consider this “surface 
success.” Causes lying deeper there are, 
such as “a much more abundant supply 
of natural insects; great batches ap- 
peared almost continually by reason of 
the constant cool rains to raise the river 
above normal, yet hardly ever in flood. 
Another important cause to make good 
fishing was in the writer’s efforts to se- 
cure and have planted a much greater 
number of fingerling rainbows which 
rapidly grew on the increased supply of 
natural insects which do not develop in 
very hot or cold seasons. However, if 
it should happen that next season’s con- 
ditions should be just the opposite, viz., 
a dry, hot summer with low water that 
prevents large hatches of insects, and 
also, if we fail to secure such an abun- 
dant stocking of fish, the favorable condi- 
tion will be entirely different, anglers 
will not get much great success, what- 
ever flies and methods are used. At this 
wave-crest of the dry fly, what does the 
near future portend, or the sign-post 
point to? With the passing away of 
Halford, whose place in the history of 
fishing is well marked, who is there able 
enough to take up and wear his mantle? 
Lately come forward there is another 
English writer of original strength who 
stands above others (though with very 
different views to Halford). He has 
convincingly set down in his book what 
may suggest a revival of the sunk fly, 
imitation nymphs and other underwater 
baits. 

This writer, Mr. G. E. M. Skues, 
whose Minor Tactics of the Chalk 
Stream was published in 1910, proves 
conclusively that the sunk fly has its use 
on the shyest chalk stream; that it will 
kill when the dry fly will not, and that it 
is a form of fishing as difficult and as 
entrancing as the other. His book gives 
fishing a new starting point and opens 
up a new chapter in its history. 

His great merit is that he has revived 
and brought up to date what was a lost 
art. “He has rediscovered and restated 
it in terms suited to our day.” The quo- 
tation here given is from a distinguished 
authority, Major -Hills. Further on he 
says: “Since Minor Tactics appeared 
there has been another noticeable move- 
ment in the use of imitation nymphs. 
The underwater life of flies is much 


better known than it used to be and the . 
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nymphs have been identified and are be- 
ing copied exact, not taking the form 
traditional to sunk flies but built on new 
lines copying more closely the original 
insect. These are now being used ex- 
tensively and with success on the shyest 
English chalk streams. Whether ulti- 
mately they will prove more successful 
than the old and familiar sunk patterns 
is a point not yet cleared up. Many 
fishermen are convinced that they will. 
Mr. Skues, a most. weighty opinion, 
thinks that they will not. Only a long 
trial can decide, and possibly the pat- 
terns of the future may be something 
different from either.” 


Thus it is, evolution goes on to the 
very minute of our day, so we cannot 
predict, or even surmise what is in store 
for the future angler. But what I have 
hoped for some time would come to 
pass may now be due, viz., that fly 
fishers will take the same interest and 
pleasure in the study of game fish food 
existing below and above the surface as 
they do in game fishing. We shall then 
see the elimination of those detestable 
creatures haunting every stream both 
night and day who inquire from you 
and all they meet, “How many did you 
get?” However large the number given 
they always reply, “I beat you!” even 
if they have to be untruthful in doing so. 


THE MASTER WILD- 


WOOD SPORT 
(Continued from page 485) 


a canopy of vines and bushes, with the 
late afternoon sun streaming in full upon 
it. This buck was not bedded, but was 
lying flat on sandy black loam. His 
head was laid close along his flank. He 
didn’t look to me larger than a fawn. 
He must have seen me, but he probably 
concluded that my chances of seeing him 
were poor. Later, after he had been 
started, and after I had had opportunity 
to examine him closely, he proved to be a 
full-grown stag of fine proportions. 

On another occasion, while walking to 
my stand through comparatively open 
woods, my attention was attracted to 
some movement under certain oak 
bushes to which the dead leaves were 
still clinging. There lay a_ ten-point 
stag; he wasn’t lying normally, but was 
crouched, as a dog often lies, with his 
feet extended in front of him. His head 
was flat on the ground. This he turned 
slightly to keep a wary eye on my ap- 
proach. It was the rocking of his horns 
that I had seen. Had I not seen him, 
he probably would have let me pass, and 
then he would have slunk away on my 
backtrack. Before jumping, a deer often 
assumes this crouching position if it is 
aware of the approach of an enemy; and 
that is certainly one reason why it can 
make amazingly long leaps apparently 
out of its bed. It does jump from its 
bed, but it is all set for the performance. 

Once again I saw two old does crouch- 
ing in the manner just described, but they 
had half risen and appeared to be un- 
decided whether to go or stay. I passed 
them just to see what would happen. 
They simply subsided into their beds 
again. A doe always appears more un- 
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Du Pont Takes 
the Responsibility 


WY should the dealer be responsible to you 
for the quality of the powder you shoot, 
or the jobber to the dealer, or the ammunition 
company to the jobber? 


The full responsibility for the powder in every 
shell—and tt’s the most important part—rightly 
falls on the shoulders of powder manufacturers. 


They know if their powder will give satisfactory 
results; they know if it is a safe powder to shoot; 
they know if it makes a dependable load. 

We stand back of du Pont Smokeless Shotgun 
Powders without limit. Every ounce of every 
du Pont Powder is covered by a guarantee to 
be chemically and ballistically right—to shoot 
safely and give accurate results. . 


When buying your ammunition, 
consult this table for the best 
load for each kind of shooting— 
loaded in every brand of shell. 
And BE SURE to specify the 
name of the powder,— 


DU PONT 


(BULK) 


BALLISTITE 


(DENSE) 


Shore Birds 
Reed Birds 
Trapshooting 3 


Turkey 
Geese 3% 


Brant 
Large Ducks 


Medium Ducks 
rouse 
1 
seu : oor 
Small Ducks 


If it isn’t, we fall down—not the dealer or the 
jobber or the loading company. And we will 
make good if such a thing ever happens. 


But we will not be responsible for any load 
which is said to be loaded with du Pont Smoke- 
less Shotgun Powders, but which does not bear 
the name “DUPONT” or “BALLISTITE” on 
the case, the carton or the top shot wad. 


This marking is there for your protection. And 
the only way to make suretthat you are getting 
du Pont Smokeless Shotgun Powders, and the 
guarantee behind them, and the results that you 
can expect from them, is to look for the name 
and buy only when you see it. 


“STANDARD LOADS of 


SHOTGUN 


aa (Bulk) SMOKELESS 
a Kind of Game 


Saar eae 
Pempeae SHOT SHOT 


1%] 2% 


3% |I-%] 2% 


icken|| 3% |I-%]| 2% 


2% 


2% 
2% 


3% JF Wa 
1 W, 
| 


2% 





2% 
1] 2 Ma 
1 %} WM 2% 
BALLISTITE —— SMOKELESS 


3 I-Y% | 
3 


If BALLISTITE (dense) Powder is desired order by 


3 equivalent to 
3% . 


A comparison pgm of Bulk oo Dense — 
28 A 9 equivalent to” 

20 V4 

24 ie . 


2% : a Va 
* In 12-Gauge loads only, use No? Shot. 


E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO. ie 
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Powder Division 


Sporting 
DELAWARE 


WILMINGTON 
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PSs: Cleaning Implements 
set 2 — ‘KeepYour Gun Right 
5 ee ae NS J 


The clean gun is a sure gun—one 
that will last for years. Marble’s 
Cleaning Implements are need- 
ed by every gun owner—the best 
insurance against destruction by rust and 

corrosion he can buy. Most dealers have 
Marble’s Equipment—f you can’t get what you 
want, order direct. Send for the Marble’s catalog. 


Marble’s Line also includes Safety Pocket and Camp Axes, Clean- 
ing Rods, Hunting Knives, Gun Sights, Waterproof Match Box, Com- 
passes, Fish Gaff, Auxiliary Cartridges, Shell Extractors and Recoil Pads. 


Rifle Cleaner ceisenmgut@ttec 


Thoroly cleans without injuring the finest rifle and removes all lead, rust or powder 
residue. Made of sections of softest brass gauze washers, on a spirally bent spring 
tempered steel wire—may be attached to any standardrod. 60c. Statecaliber wanted. 


SS 


When saturated with oil they prevent rusting or peting sachin 
protection for any One oiling lasts for years. For shotguns or 
rifles, 60¢; for revolvers, 30e. State gauge or caliber wanted. 


Jointed Rifle Rod 


The best general purpose rod, for it can be packed in a small space 
and when screwed together it’s as solid as a one-piece 
rod—can’t wobble, bend or break. Three brass sec- 
tions, with two steel joints, steel swivel at its end. 
May be had in brass or steel, 26, 30 and 34 inches 
long, $1.25. Give calibre and length desired. 


Nitro Solvent Oil 


This wonderful oil will keep sportsmen’s equipment 
free from rust—it quic'<ly dissolves the residue of all 
powders. A perfect lubricant. 2-0z. bottle, 35e; 
6-0z. can, 65c. By mail, 10c extra. Sample free. 


Shot Gun Cleaner 


Same construction as rifle cleaner. Guaranteed not to 
seme injure bore. Exceedingly durable. Will keep your gun 
—_ clean and prolong its life. 1.00. State gauge wanted. 
‘ 314 


MARBLE ARMS & MFG. CO., 526 Delta Ave. Gladstone, Mich. 


eLbinG PUNCTURE-PROOF CANVAS BOATS 


ight, easy to handle, no leaks or repairs; check as baggage, carry 
by hand; safe for family; all sizes; non-sinkable; stronger than wood; 
used by U. 8S. and Foreign Governments. Awarded First Prize at 
Chicago wd St. Louis World’s Fairs. We fit our boats for Outboard 
Motors. Catalog. 
King Folding Canvas Boat Co., 428 Harrison St., Kalamazoo, Mich. 


ok ARMY KRAG RIFLE—Cal. 30, 
1 perfect condition, inside barrel bright, 


Good as new, all in 
Thousands of people say “Just as good as the best rifle in the world.”” Just aut of 
Government Arsenal. Cal. 30. Blank and Ball Ammunition, 80 cents box of 20. Government Carbines, 


Cal. 45 $3.50. Shotguns; $4.50. Send for catalog. 
_W. ST OKES KIRK, 1627-0 NORTH TENTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. mp 
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suspicious and unwary than a buck; in 
such a case a stag would probably have 
left the neighborhood. 

After a deer is out of its bed, its be- 
havior is usually characteristic. For a 
short distance it may make a mighty 
show of record-breaking running, daunt- 
less tail flaunting high, and may give 
all other signals of a last and long fare- 
well to the hunter. But don’t let that 
deer fool you. He is only showing off. 
In the first place, he has a definite range, 
which is moderate in size, and he hates 
to leave this. Again, he would much 
rather skulk than run. How far he will 
go will depend on how badly he is fright- 
ened, and also on what kind of cover is 
afforded near by. Many a time I have 
known a deer to stop within two hun- 
dred yards of his bed whence he had 
been started. After stopping, he is go- 
ing to stand and look about for a while— 
possibly a good while. Then he will 
creep and mosie his way into some snug 
thickety corner; and when he considers 
that your memory of him has failed, he’s 
going to lie down again and finish chew- 
ing his cud. ... Occasionally, when a 
deer is started, he will slip out craftily, 
stealing on his silent -Cinderella feet to 
the thicket edge; once there, he will give 
things the once-over in order to plan 
his campaign of escape. In such a case, 
a deer is liable to double or to run back 
through the drivers. I once saw a large 
buck suddenly appear like an apparition 
at the head of a drive. Then, with extra- 
ordinary skill, he simply effaced himself. 
He sank craftily in the bushes, and I 
didn’t see them move again. Later, when 
we picked up his track, we found that 
he had turned tail and slunk out between 
the oncoming hounds and the drivers. 
Count on a deer to do a thing as daring 
and as intelligent as that if he considers 
that he has to do it. 

The habit of the whitetail to skulk has 
been his salvation. He is the greatest 
dodger, considering his size, of all ani- 
mals. In this respect he is remarkably 
like the cottontail; and the behavior of 
these two wild creatures may well be 
compared. A rabbit makes a mighty 
show of speed when started, but he 
doesn’t go far ere he resorts to other 
tactics. So does a deer. A rabbit will 
finally come back near the place where 
he was jumped. A deer will likely do 
the same thing. Both are lovers of nar- 
row ranges. Indeed, I consider them 
remarkably alike, even in their feeding. 


UR friend the deer is hunted in 

almost every State of the Union: 
and various are the ways of taking him. 
Conditions of locality determine what 
method is best. To do as the natives do 
is a safe rule. But wherever he may be 
found, whether in the Florida Ever- 
glades, the Carolina swamps, the wild 
mountains of Carolina or Pennsylvania, 
the Adirondacks, Maine, the Michigan 
peninsula, Wisconsin, Texas, California— 
always and everywhere he is the same 
creature. When you say a deer is a 
deer, you’ve said it. And to follow the 
deer successfully a man must put himself 
out to study understandingly this amaz- 
ingly swift, elusive, beautiful, crafty, ap- 
pealing, almost magic creature of our 
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North American wilds. Had he a coat 
of arms, they would bear the symbols of 
lonely lakes, silent mountains, laurelled 
dusky gorges, mazy thickets of tamarack, 
gloomy cypress swamps, wild sweet 
Sade of birch and hemlock, reedy 
morasses, solitary brakes. And over the 
top of the escutcheon there should be a 
star. For the deer is of the night, and 
he most adequately expresses to us the 
mystery of the darkness and the loneli- 
ness and the strange beauty of the night. 


A. C. A. NOTES 
qe to the Constitution 
and By-Laws of the American 
Canoe Association are proposed, as fol- 


ee: Constitution 

Article III, Section 2. Associate 
Members.—Amend to read as follows: 
Any lady, a member of the immediate 
family of an active member, who has 
attended at least two, either General 
Association or Division Camps and is a 
Practical Canoeist, may become an As- 
sociate Member if proposed by a mem- 
ber of the Executive Committee and 
elected in the same manner as prescribed 
in the By-Laws for active members. 

Article III, Section 3. Junior Mem- 
bers—Amend by striking out the words 
“one of the immediate family of a mem- 
ber.” 

Article VII, Section 10. Duties.— 
Amend by adding after the word “organ- 
izations” in the sixth line, “and also 
name at said meeting a Regatta Com- 
mittee for the next annual Camp of the 
A. C. A., to consist of three or more 
members.” 

Article VII. Duties of Commodore.— 
Amend by striking out the words “a 
Regatta Committee” from the third line 
of the last paragraph. 

By-Laws 
| Chapter I, Section 1. Membership.— 

Insert after the first paragraph, “Appli- 
cations for associate membership shall 
be made to the Treasurer, be signed by 
the member of the Executive Committee 
proposing same, and accompanied by the 
endorsement of the Vice-Commodore, 
Purser and another member of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee of the Division in 
which the applicant resides and by the 
sum of one dollar and fifty cents 
($1.50); fifty cents as membership fee 
and one dollar as dues in advance for 
the current year.” In the first line of 
the third paragraph, after the word 

“he,” insert the words “or she”; and in 
the third line, strike out the words 
“three dollars,” substituting therefor the 
word “money.” In the first line of para- 
graph (b),, after the word “he,” insert 
the words “or she.” 

Chapter I, Section 5. Camp Dues.— 
After the words “Camp Dues” in the 
eighth line and before the word “Visit- 
ors,” insert, “Any member who partici- 
pates in good faith in one or more of the 
oficial sailing or paddling races at a 
General Camp and who arrives in Camp 
during the first week and leaves during 
the second week, providing he does not 
temain in Camp longer than seven con- 
secutive days, shall pay two dollars 
($2.00).” Sam. B, Burnuam, Sec’y. 
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cys of the enjoyable features of a well-spent summer outing is 
the pleasure of living it over again around the fireside. 
“Do you remember the night,” young Bob said, “when that bunch of thugs 
held me up asI sat at the camp waiting for you to return?” 

“They found you ready for them, didn’t they,” said the old man, “and we 
sure were proud of you as you sat coolly covering the leader of the outfit with 
my Colt and they stood there with their hands in the air not daring to move.” 

“Don’t praise me for that,” said Bob. “That was your good old Colt and the 
target practice that you had given me withit. I knew the Colt was absolutely 
teliable and I guess they did, too, and that I knew how to use one.” 

The old man’s revolver Bob used on this occasion is pictured here. Your 
preference may be for a Colt automatic pistol. 

We would be glad to send you illustrated literature descriptive of Colt’s 


Firearms which your dealer will 
show you. 
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SPECIAL onty $29.00 
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Navy. Well finished, 
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| DAYS WITH A BEAVER 
TRAPPER 
(Contniued from page 487) 


it grow up in willow, alder and cotton. 
wood, and again will the beaver repair 
his dam, build new lodges, and occupy 
that which, in wasting for himself, he 
made useful for man. 

In good beaver country one will see 
smooth, worn, vertical paths leading 
from the stream to the top of the bank. 
Such paths are known as slides and are 
used by beaver in going to and from 
feeding grounds and to their soiling 
places; for they have regular places upon 
which to soil. During the spring and 
summer, beaver come out about twilight, 
or a little before, and remain out during 
the night. They will cross over the dam 
to the creek below and travel up and 
down the slides. These habits were the 
trapper’s guide in setting his traps. 

One evening we put out in the canoe 
and set six traps, five of them being at 
slides and one ata dam. The latter was 
set on the pond side of the dam, at a 
place where the signs indicated beaver 
were accustomed to cross. Great skill 
is required to sét a trap. Two objects 
must be accomplished: the beaver not 
only must be caught, but he must either 
be drowned or the releasing of the trap 
from the leg must be rendered impos- 
sible. If the beaver can do so, he will 
wind the trap chain around driftwood 
until he is able to break the bone in his 
leg and twist the leg off. How to set 
a trap is the measure of the trapper’s 
success. I was told of an inexperienced 
trapper whose catch for one season con- 
sisted of three beaver and seventeen feet. 

Picture in your mind a_ straight, 
smooth slide up the bank of a stream. 
It gives every indication of frequent use. 
Boughs overhang the bank. After not- 
ing such favorable conditions, the trap- 
per gets a piece of driftwood or cuts a 
bough two or three inches in diameter 
and eight or ten feet long. This is known 
as a clog. He ties one end of the clog 
to an overhanging limb; to the other end 
he fastens the trap chain by a half hitch 
and drops that end into the water. The 
trap is then laid in the water at the foot 
of the slide, to a depth of about five 
inches. Stakes are driven at either side 
of the trap for the purpose of inducing 
the beaver to pass directly over the trap. 
Two or three willow twigs or a cotton- 
wood stick from which a beaver has par- 
tially removed the bark, are laid on the 
slide for bait ; the scent used by the trap- 
per is also set. To make this scent, my 
companion put a beaver castor into a 
bottle and covered it with alcohol or 
rum. When he sets his trap, he dips a 
small twig into this vicious substance 
and sticks it into the ground near the 
trap. A beaver swimming in the stream 


either intends to go up the slide or is 
He turns 


lured to it by the bait or scent. 
toward the slide, passes between the 
stakes, reaches the shallow water, steps 
on the trap and is caught. At once he 
makes for deep water or the current. 
The clog springs back and forth as he 
struggles and holds him nder the watet 
until he is drowned. However, should 
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there be a log nearby, the beaver will get 
over it and twist off his leg at the trap 
and be lost. 

The circumstances under which a trap 
is set necessarily vary, and the plan 
above outlined was modified as the cir- 
cumstances required. It may be interest- 
ing to note that Lewis and Clark used 
the same scent as a lure, except that they 
added a nutmeg, twelve or fifteen cloves, 
and thirty grains of cinnamon, all pul- 
verized together. Audubon found the 
same bait in use on the upper Missouri 
in 1843. 


HE morning after we set the traps 


others were of average size, which is 
from thirty to forty pounds. The tail 
of the large one was six and three-fourth 
inches in breadth. The beaver were 
taken to camp and skinned; the hides 
were dressed by removing the fat; then 
they were stretched on a tree that stood 
in the deep shade. To care for a large 
beaver skin properly requires an hour 
and a half’s work by an expert trapper. 
The hindquarters of the beaver, and also 
the liver, my companion cooked. Beaver 
meat must be thoroughly disguised be- 
fore I can eat it. The hams resemble 
duck legs, and while cooking they have 
the odor of fish. I cannot agree with 
those writers who refer to beaver ineat 
as a delicacy and better than roast pig. 
However, I have no doubt that I could 
acquire an appetite for beaver meat just 
as Arctic explorers learn to relish seal. 

Another way of taking beaver is by 
shooting them. This is exciting sport 
and, when hunting is from a canoe, calls 
tor better marksmanship and more skill 
than anything that I know of. But 
should the hunter take his place on the 
bank of a stream, alongside a tree 
against which he can rest his rifle, shoot- 
ing is not so difficult. Toward evening, 
portage your canoe over a beaver dam 
into a pond and, rifle ready, watch for 
the appearance of game. 

The restful sounds of evening claim 
attention. A tiny bird, that scolded 
when you first came, as though resent- 
ful of your presence, soon sings his best 
song from a bush on the mountain side; 
the robin carols a good-night. The 
ruffed grouse drums in the thicket and 
the shy, varied thrush sends forth his 
plaintive cry from the depths of a wil- 
derness, A pair of teal on their honey- 
moon, the groom arrayed in feathers 
now wearing their most gorgeous hues, 
comes to within two rifle lengths of your 
canoe and then swim away unalarmed. 
The sun has sunk behind the range of 
ice and snow, but the afterglow il!umines 
the mountain peaks, their whiteness is 
reflected in the waters, and a bright twi- 
light is cast all around. Then all is still, 
save the roll of the distant river and the 
roar of an occasional snow slide far up | 
the mountains. 


Yonder a ripple is seen on the surface 
of an arm of the pond, and you know 
that a beaver is coming. He swims | 
silently, his body covered by the water 
and only that part-of his head above the | 
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we found three beaver caught and | 
drowned. One was unusually large, | 
weighing about sixty pounds, and the | 
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“__then I lined down on 
him with my Remington” 


Go back twenty years—or fifty—or even a hun- 
dred. Listen to the stories of guides and big game 
hunters. The tale of wild game and wild places 
reaches its climax in the work of a Remington rifle. 


Whether you choose the Remington High Power 
Autoloading Rifle—or one of the hard hitting Slide 
Action Remingtons or the New Model 30 Bolt Action 
is a matter of personal preference. 


Whichever it is, you may be sure of this—it has 
behind it all that instin¢tive feeling for the outdoors 
and intimate knowledge of the sportsman’s desires 
that havecharacterized Remington rifles since the first 
one was made in the wild game country 106 years ago. 


Remington Arms Company, Inc. 


New York City 
Established 1816 


Illustrated is the Remington Model 8 Autoloading 
Rifle—typical of Remington big game guns, The only 
high power recoil-operated rifle made which positively 
locks the cartridge in the chamber until the recoil stops. 
Gas cannot escape at the breech—every ounce of power 
is behind the bullet. In .25, .30, .32 and .35 calibers. 
































































Remington Hi-Speed Cartridges 

The culmination of all Remington’s ex- 
perience in making metallic cartridges. 
Distinguished by flat trajectory, accuracy 
and power never before approached. 
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nose and eyes is visible. Though he has 
seen you, curiosity is his master, and he 
continues slowly to draw near. You 
raise your rifle to shoot but you are too 
quick. Your sudden movement alarms 
the beaver, and down he goes. Instead 
of the report of your rifle, you hear the 
derisive plash of the beaver’s tail; or you 
may shoot too'late and hear both shot 
and splash. You should have raised your 
gun slowly; very, very slowly. There 
should be no quick movement of arm, 
hand or head. Another difficulty may be 
that the beaver is moving, your canoe is 
also moving, or is unsteady and the 
mark is very small. Well, if you hit it, 
you are lucky. Then you make haste 
to recover the animal, for, unless he is 
very fat, he will sink. 

And thus I put in the time until the 
close of the season. The traps were ex- 
amined each morning, and the sets made; 
the skins were prepared in the afternoon, 
and in the evening there was canoeing 
into ponds and sloughs. Something new 
ever arrested my attention and I was 
happy. I learned much about beaver 
and about the life of the trapper. Trap- 
ping is hard work, but the season is short, 
being from October to May. A good 
trapper will have cabins convenient to 
his trapping grounds. Early in the sea- 
son he must pack in the necessary sup- 
plies and for such purpose the canoe is 
unexcelled. One man can transport five 
hundred pounds of freight up a swift 
mountain stream at the rate of eight 
miles per day. The trapper’s fare is 
simple for he, like the animals he seeks, 
eats to live instead of living to eat. Oat- 
meal, hot-cakes, moose (if he can get it), 
potatoes, beans, beaver-saddle and liver, 
canned milk, tea, coffee and sugar con- 
stitute his bill of fare. Of traps, twenty- 
five are required for a good beaver line. 
As a trap, with chain, weighs about 
seven pounds, the labor of carrying sev- 
eral requires strength. 

Some who have told the story of John 
Colter’s thrilling escape from Indians on 
the Jefferson Fork of: the Missouri in 
1809, intimate that it was foolhardy in 
him to return later to the scene of his 
adventure for the purpose of recovering 
some beaver traps that he had cached. 
There was nothing strange about it, how- 
ever, for to John Colter loss of his traps 
was a serious matter and possession of 
them was a real necessity. There was 
no trading-post nearby at which he 
could have replaced them; and when 
traps or food have been transported for 
more than a thousand miles by man- 
power alone and cannot otherwise be re- 
placed, they are valuable indeed. John 
Colter did only what any other trapper 
of his time would have done under the 
same circumstances. The trapper of to- 
day must have his caches of traps, nails 
and other imperishable necessities just as 
did the Western trapper of old. 


BEAVER trapping late in the spring 

* and early in the fall entails much 
personal exposure. In October and No- 
vember the weather is. bleak and cold; 
ice forms on paddle, pole and line;. rain, 
sleet and snow chill the blood. In March 
and early April, there is snow, slush and 
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cold with which to contend. Neverthe- 
less, a trapper with twenty-five traps on 
his line must make his rounds; must re- 
set sprung traps and must establish new 
locations. Two beaver a day from such 
a line is an excellent average. The trap- 
per returns to his cabin wet and cold; 
the meal must be cooked and the catch 
skinned; the hides well scraped of their 
fat and stretched to dry. Often it is late 
in the night before the trapper turns into 
his bunk for a short rest until day 
breaks. 

I think one will have greater success 
trapping in the fall than in the spring. 
During the fall, beaver are busy animals. 
They are at work laying up their win- 


ters cache of food. They come to the | 


bank of the pond or the stream, climb 
up the trails, cut willow or cottonwood 
sticks, carry them to the water, and then 
swim with them to the cache near the 
lodge. The cache.is in the water. To 
make it, the beaver first plant a few 
sticks in the mud for the purpose of 
forming an obstruction. This done, they 
bring hundreds of branches and twigs 
and so release them that they will catch 
against those in the mud and become in- 
terwoven. The ice finally covers the 
water, but the beaver’s food is beneath 
the ice. 

During the winter, a beaver goes from 
the lodge to the storehouse, cuts a branch 
from the cache, returns to the lodge, eats 
the bark, and then puts the peeled stick 
into the current which carries it away. 
While laying up their winter’s food 


beaver work earlier in the evening and | 


later in the morning than they do in the | 


spring. They are then very active and 
frequent well defined places and the 
chances for their capture are better. 

All beaver trapping should cease by 
May first. April fifteenth would be bet- 
ter, as the young are born the latter part 
of May or early in June. This is im- 
practicable, however, for trappers on 
navigable streams will trap until the ar- 
rival of the first boat upon which they 
can be taken out. This is usually about 
May fifteenth; consequently that date 
closes the season. In May the catch is 
sold, usually to Hudson’s Bay Company, 
or to some well-established trader. If 
the tourist from the city wishes to buy 
he must pay double the price paid by the 
trader or not buy at all. There is good 
reason for this, for it is to the resident 
trader that the trapper looks for credit 
again and again. A reasonably diligent 
trapper will make more money than will 
a farmer owning a quarter section of 
good land. His catch will average about 
fifteen hundred dollars a year, and five 
hundred will keep him. But, like all the 
rest of mankind, practically every trap- 
per is extravagant and all too soon is 
his money spent. Occasionally one will 
practice Thorelian economy and accumu- 
late a competence sufficient to maintain 
him through middle life and old age. 

Many incidents connected with beaver 
came under my observation. I noticed 
that the teeth of trapped beaver were 
invariably broken. This they do in gnaw- 
ing the trap or chain. A strange noise, 
such as is made by striking the canoe 
with the paddle, or by casting a stone 
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R built-in deadly accuracy you 

can depend upon a Savage—every 
time. Lever-action or bolt-action, a 
Savage shoots true. 

But for big game hunting, accuracy 
must be backed up by strong action, 
swift and sure action. 

Well—take the Savage lever-action 
—the famous 99 model. Note the 
hammerless, solid breech—the tremen- 
dous margin of safety there. Now open 
and close the action: see how quickly 
and smoothly it works. The short, easy 
throw of the lever gives lightning speed; 
and that powerful action always 
functions. And there’s the bolt-action, 
the Savage model ’20—strong and dur- 
able yet light and lively. You love it 








Savage Model 1920 bo!t-action. 
the solid locking lugs, short throw oi bolt- 
handle. There’s strength and speed there. 
It won’t jam. Built for .250-3000 and .300. 


for its beautiful lines and balance; you 
respect it for its rugged strength and 
simplicity. 

Many big game hunters, trappers, 
and woodsmen carry the Savage.22 rim- 
fire repeater along with their Savage hi- 
power rifles. They know it’s a glutton 
for work and always shoots straight 
and works surely. 

Ask at your dealer’s, or write for the in- 
teresting catalog aeang Os Savage hi- 


power rifles, .22 rifles, Savage repeating 
shotguns, and automatic pistols. 


SAVAGE ARMS CORPORATION 
Dept. A-49, Utica, N. Y. 
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Arms Company. Executive and Export 
Offices: 50 Church Street, New York 
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If you are willing to learn a trick or two about decoying 
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WM. R. JOHNSON CO., 74 Columbia St., Seattle, Wash. 


I tell you it’s a . 3 
ee PVR aed Lge} esas 


structed to 

F » give best re- 

Fe a wr sults for all 

> ‘ outdoor sports, 
SMITH GUNS =. 


ing, Camping, 


Yachting, Motoring, Racing, etc. Special features | 
NEVER SHOOT are lightness, strength, compactness and quality here- 

tofore unobtainable at this price; handsomely fin- 

ished in hard enamel. Complete with solid leather 


case and straps. 
No. 4005 at 


Order direct from this adv., as these goods are sold 
at too low a price to be catalogued. Send Check, 
Money Order or Bank Draft to receive prompt de- 
livery, or, if you prefer 


SEND NO MONEY 


Pay postman on arrival. Satisfaction guaranteed or 
money back. Bank references. 

Send for FREE Illustrated Catalog of Sporting Goods, 

Rifles, Shot Guns and Field Glasses at bargain prices. 


Edwards Import Trading Corp. 
The longer you shoot 258 Broadway, New York 


ighter i ; 

ig ter gets The above is a Special Offer to Readers of ‘Forest 
and Stream’’—Prompt Action is urged as the same 

Ask your dealer for may be withdrawn without further notice. 


“The Gun that Speaks for Itself.” 
Write for Catalog No. 319 


THE HUNTER ARMS CO., Inc. 


FULTON, N. Y. 
McDONALD & LINFORTH io aap 


post 
Pacific Coast Representatives Seow ; eas 
Call Bldg., San Francisco, Calif. tees re te ie ied coos 


Export Office: 5 State St., New York City 


J. KANNOFSKY ccass‘tiower 


and manufacturer of artificial eyes for birds, animals and 
manufacturing purposes a specialty. Send for prices. All 
kinds of heads and skulls for furriers and taxidermists. 


uoting sacrifice prices on 
uns, Pistols, Tents, Cots, 
Blankets, Shirts, Breeches, 
Shoes, Boots, and other supplies 
every an needs. 
y Company 
823 CHURCH ST., Near Canal St., NEW YORK eg, PP Kicimed, Vena. 


IS YOUR GUN CLEAN? 


The greatest boon to modern 
riflemen and shotgun users is 


HOPPE’S NITRO POWDER 
SOLVENT No. 9 


2 It removes every trace of pow- 


EP SIGHT der residue from your rifle or 
WILBUR SHOTGUN P E ’ 4 shotgun. Oil alone will never 
deadly addition to the modern shotgun. Makes good ; do this. Prevents pitting and 
shots of poor ones. a —_ —. Wee c fouling. You'll find it an aid 
8 ri E ae > = 
id cceeretiy.—he mare ‘ques, work. Made of blued to accuracy. Your sporting 
steel, clamps rigidly on breech of gun barrels. 12, = goods dealer can supply you. 
16, 20 28 gauges. Double guns only. Postpaid, $2.50 (You know your gun is clean— 
including booklet. ‘Wing Shooting Made Easy. if you use Hoppe’s NITRO 
Booklet a om = receipt of ten cents. Teaches POWDER SOLVENT No. 9) 
the art ng shooting. ‘ 
WILBUR GUN SIGHT FRANK A. HOPPE, Inc. 
116 West 39th St., P.O. Box185, Times Square, NewYork 2314 Notrh 8th Street | PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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into the water, will often call beaver 
from their lodge in the daytime. Once 
the trapper tapped his gun-stock three 
or four times with a knife. In less than 
a minute a beaver emerged from his 
lodge and swam about until he saw us, 
then he returned into the lodge. The 
water was clear, though deep, and we 
could plainly see every movement as he 
came out and swam around. Of course, 
the entrance to a beaver lodge must be 
beneath the water. 

Upon another occasion we were near 
a lodge located in a pond whose waters 
were not clear. Again the same noise 
was made. After waiting several min- 
utes and neither beaver nor ripple ap- 


| pearing on the surface we turned to go. 


As we did so there was a plash a few 
feet in our rear. The beaver had come 
through a little underground canal to a 
small pool near where we stood and had 
evidently been watching us all the time. 

One beaver pond that I saw covered 
thirty or forty acres. There were sev- 
eral dams in and about it, one being 
about four hundred feet in length. 
While walking along a small stream, we 
found that a pair of beaver had recently 
set up housekeeping. on their own ac- 
count, for here was a small dam in proc- 
ess of construction with the evidences 
of much recent work. Returning about 
two weeks later we found the dam much 
higher and broader, and the beginning 
of an extensive pond. 


TRE caprice of fashion was the prin- 
cipal cause for the early slaughter 
of beaver and it was the caprice of 
fashion that stayed the hand of extermi- 
nation. The hats of our great grand- 
fathers were made of beaver fur, and 
such hats were in great demand both in 
Europe and America. That sometimes 
droll, sometimes pathetic, poet, Thomas 
Hood, wrote: 


“The Quaker loves an ample brim, 
A hat that bows to no salaam, 

And dear the beaver is to him 

As if it never made a dam.” 


It was to supply skins for making hats 
that the great trading companies entered 
into a competition remarkable for its 
intensity. After several years, beaver 
hats were displaced in fashion’s favor by 
silk hats and the beaver ceased to be an 
object of pitiless persecution. Later, 
nutria (which is the fur of the coypu, a 
South American animal resembling the 
beaver) came into use for various pur- 
poses and divided the burden borne by 
the beaver. 

Lewis and Clark reported that beaver 
existed in multitudes at the head waters 
of the Missouri. All sportsmen have 
read with interest of the methods em- 
ployed which almost exterminated the 
buffalo, the antelope, the elk, and the 
mountain sheep. Why should not a re- 
liable account of the expeditions of the 
beaver trappers of old be equally inter- 
esting and instructive? What methods 
were employed to deplete the multitudes 
of beaver seen by Lewis and Clark? In 
that intensely interesting work of Alex- 
ander Ross, “The Fur Hunters of the 
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Far West,” one may read an account of 
the author’s experience while leading a 
beaver trapping expedition during the 
winter Of 1823-24. This expedition 
hunted in Idaho on the Pacific side of 
the continental divide. The many in- 
cidents of adventure faithfully and sim- 
ply recorded in this book make it one 
that every sportsman should read. In 
this article I can give only a summary 
of the hunt and an outline of the per- 
sonnel of the expedition. 

Ross was a representative of Hudson’s 
Bay Company. He set forth in Novem- 
her with a motley band of fifty-five men, 
only twenty of whom could be considered 
trappers. There were two Americans, 
seventeen Canadians, some _ half-breds, 
and the remainder Indians from various 
tribes. The outfit of cach member was 
fixed by his ability to trap, or by the 
work he was to perform. The Indians 
were only useful in caring for the horses. 
From five to ten of the white men were 
always on duty to guard against surprise 
from hostile Indians. Of course the 
married men brought their families 
along, so that in addition to the men 
there were twenty-five women and sixty- 
four children. The equipment consisted 
of seventy-five guns, two hundred and 
twelve beaver traps, three hundred and 
ninety-two horses, ammunition, clothing 
and trading goods. 

The hardships endured by this band 
while crossing the mountains were 
severe and the danger of attack by hos- 
tie Indians was almost a_ constant 
menace. It was not until April that they 
arrived upon the hunting grounds, 

In the pass where Lewis and Clark 
had crossed to the Columbia, the Ross 
expedition took ninety-five beaver during 
the morning and twenty more during the 
remainder of the day. Upon one oc- 
casion they made a cache of one thou- 
sand beaver skins. Upon arriving at the 
extremity of the journey, Ross found 
that he had accumulated 3,880 beaver. 
The party had traveled in daily journeys 
1,320 miles, upon trapping excursions 
1,110 miles, scouting for enemies 490 
miles, searching for passes and new trap- 
ping grounds 530 miles or in all 3,450 
miles. The men continued to trap and 
Ross states that at the close of the 
season his twenty trappers averaged 250 






































skins. This he seemed to consider a 
reasonable result. I am not sufficiently 
well informed to speak accurately, but I 
think that any trapper who is at present 
able to capture fifty beaver during an 
entire open season has done very well. 


_ The details given by Ross are interest- 
ing. Trapping down Reid’s River, the 
party took from seventy to eighty beaver 
each morning. Upon that expedition 
they obtained 1,855 beaver. In three 
days six men caught one hundred and 
fifteen beaver. During several succes- 
sive nights the average catch was fifty- 
five. Some skins were acquired in 
barter. The Indians had no appreciation 
of the value of beaver skins and would 
sell one worth twenty-five shillings in 
London for a brass ring not worth a 
farthing. It was some time before the 
Indians woke to the realization of the 
















beaver each and procured in all 5,000 





Stylish Moleskin 
Cloth Coat 


5 


Send only 50c with coupon 
for this coat. Guaranteed 
rain proof, and is also suit- 
able for stylish top coat. 
Made from moleskin cloth, 
a smooth. soft-finished ma- 
terial resembling chamois 
leather, Warm and com- 
fortable in the coldest 
weather. Double-breasted 
belted style with stylish 
plaited pockets. Strap on 
sleeve. Yoke back with 
inverted plait, giving the 
coat plenty of fullness, 
Collar can be converted 
into military aye, buttoning close 
~ neck, cked with fancy 
plaid fast colored woven lining. 
All seams sewed, strapped and 
cemented. 45 inches long. Sizes 
34 to 46. Rich Leather Brown 
——. ouiee by No. oe Terms, 

with coupon, $2.25 monthly, 
Total price, $13.85. 


6 Months 
To Pay 


Buy the Elmer Richards way. You 
can always be well dressed and pa’ 
in small monthly sums, so 
‘ou will never miss the expense. 
loney back if not sati . No 
charge for credit. Don’t miss § 
this bargain. Supply limited at 
this special bargain price. 


Elmer Richards Co. 
Dept. 1348 West 35th St., Chicago 


Ionclose 50c. Send Moleskin 

Cloth Coat No. F-19. Size ......-..2---sseses-se0 
If I am not satisfied when I receivethe coat I can re- 
turn it and get my payment back with charges. 


Otherwise, I will pay advert terms. 50c with 
coupon, $2.25 monthly. Total price, $13.85. 




































Write for our 
Monthly Bul- 
letin of men’s, 
women’s and 
children’s 
clothing and 
shoes. All 
your cloth- 
tn? needs 















We tan them 
—You wear them 


Plan to Have Your j 
Game Heads 
Mounted 


Hides and furs made into men’s or 
women’s coats, wraps, caps, gloves, 
robes and rugs. 

TAXIDERMY AND FUR 
TANNING SPECIALISTS 
FREE CATALOGUE illustrating 
exactly how to prepare skins for 
shipment, styles of garments and 
prices on head mounting, taxidermy 
and tanning. 

Rochester Fur Dressing Co. 

650 West Ave., Rochester, N. Y. 
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78 MINK IN 7 WEEKS! 


aken 153 in One Season With My Method 


Worth hundreds of dollars to know this method of os, 
Sen 
Moncey baek if not satisfied. 


ping the wary mink; fully described in my book. 
50c for your copy today. 


My method works wherever miak are found. . 
For the benefit of beginners I have aiso added 
to this book my successful methods cf trap- 
ping other small animals. Last season I re- 
ceived hundreds of letters from purchasers of 
my book telling of great success with this 
method, ‘The following letters are only a few 
out of the hundreds received: 

David Pugh: 

-Your mink book is all that you claim for 

it. I have caught nine mink the first werk. 
HH. T. McKINNEY, 
Box 25, East Sparta, Ohio. 


David Pugh: 
Your method of mink trapping sure is svc- 
cessful. I have caught 23 so far this season. 
E. L. STANTON, 
Albright, W. Va. 


David Pugh: 
Your method of mink trapping is wonderful. I 
have trapped 45 mink with 24 traps this season, 
E. H. BUSCOMBE, 
Edgewood, Calif. 


David Pugh: 

I received my copy of your mink book and 
must say that your method of mink trapping 
has everything beat that I have ever hard of. 

E. E. MORGAN, 
434 Delans St., Allegan, Mich, 


DAVID PUGH, Trapper Dept.7 Lawrence, Kansas 


Robert H. Rockwell 


TAXIDER MIST 


1440 East 63rd St. Brooklyn, N. Y. 


‘This Stylish Set 


Made from Your Raw Furs 


SAVES FROM 30% TO 50% 


Besides, you get better furs and greater satis- 
faction because you furnish the furs yourself. 
Your mother, wife, sister or sweetheart will ap- 
preciate a set or coat made from furs you trap. 
Send your furs to Willard’s to be tanned and 
manufactured and get only first-class guar- 
anteed workmanship. Our 58 years standing in 
the fur trade is your guarantee of our reliability. 
FREE Catalog gives latest style suggestions and 
full information. Write to-day for your copy. 


H. WILLARD, SON & COMPANY 
30 SOUTH FIRST STREET 


- MARSHALLTOWN IOWA 
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Famous Big Game Books 
By WELL-KNOWN SPORTSMEN 


We have just located a supply of the famous 
Boone and Crockett Club books. 


Edited by Theodore Roosevelt and Geo. - 
Bird Grinnell. Price $3.50 each, postpaid. 
AMERICAN BIG GAME HUNTING 
&UNTING IN MANY LANDS 

TRAIL AND CAMP FIRE 

AMERICAN BIG GAME IN ITS HAUNTS 
HUNTING IN HIGH ALTITUDES 


FOREST & STREAM (Book Dept.) 
9 East 40th Street New York, N. Y. 


Coats, Scarfs, Muffs, Chokers, 
etc., made from your raw or 
tanned furs. Enormous sayings. 
Write for FREE CATALOG to- 
day. Tells everything. ARTHUR 
FELBER FUR CO., Dept. M-11, 
25 N. Dearborn St., Chicago, III. 


Your Hide. 


Let Us Tan 


And let us do your head mounting, rug, robe, 


coat, and glove making. You never lose any- 
thing and generally gain by dealing direct with 
headquarters. 

We tan deer skins with hair on for rugs, or 
trophies, or dress them into buckskin glove 
leather. Bear, dog, calf, cow, horse or any 
other kind of hide or skin tanned with the hair 
or fur on, and finished soft, light, odorless, and 
made up into rugs, gloves, caps, men’s and 
women’s garments when so ordered, 

Get our illustrated catalog which gives prices 
of tanning, taxidermy and head mounting. Also 
prices of fur goods and big mounted game heads 


we sell, 
THE CROSBY FRISIAN FUR COMPANY 
Rochester, N. Y. 
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fact that an article of barter of no value 
to an Indian might be of considerable 
value to a white man. It took 154 horses 
to convey all the skins to the outfitting 
point. The party lived off the game 
killed by the hunters. 

It is not strange that, with such ex. 
peditions in constant pursuit, beaver 
soon became rare. In the early days 
about 200,000 skins were exported an. 
nually. The wonder is that any beaver 
were left. Audubon found them very 
scarce on the upper Missouri in 1843 
In his work on the “Quadrupeds of 
North America,” he records that a good 
trapper formerly caught about eighty in 
the autumn, sixty in the spring, and up. 
wards of three hundred during the sum. 
mer. But at the time that work was 
written (1842-6), he was of opinion that 
a trapper in the Rockies who secured 10) 
skins during the winter and spring was 
fortunate. 

The presence of beaver in regions 
where the land is cultivated is incon- 
sistent with agriculture. They are also 
a source of damage where timber of 
value is sparse. However, there are 
abundant expanses in the West, in 
Canada, in Alaska, and even in New 
York and Pennsylvania, where beaver 
should increase without injury either to 
the works of man or to forests valuable 
to man. When they become sufficiently 
plentiful to threaten valuable forest 
growth, they may be readily reduced to 
reasonable numbers. They increase 
rapidly, the annual litter being from four 
to eight. 


Formerly beaver skins sold by the 
pound. Audubon learned, so he tells us 
in his “Missouri River Journal,” that 
seventy average beaver skins weighed 
one hundred pounds and were worth five 
hundred dollars in a good market. This 
is a little more than seven dollars each. 
According to Ross, his rivals offered 
white trappers five dollars per skin and 
they were worth seven dollars and a 
half in the London market. Baillie- 
Grohman wrote that in the early eighties 
four dollars was considered a good price. 
During the first year or so of the recent 
war many were sold at this figure, 
though the average price had been from 
eight to ten dollars each. In 1922 Hud- 
son’s Bay Company paid an average 
price of about sixteen dollars each. The 
size of the skin, weight, color and_con- 
dition of the fur are the elements en- 
tering into the value. 


ESPITE the books on natural his- 
tory, and the articles in magazines 
correcting the fanciful imaginations of 
the early travelers, the uninformed still 
attribute to the beaver many habits that 
make up no part of the life of that 
animal. Some of them it may be well 
to enumerate. Beaver do not use the 
tail as a trowel; neither do they use it 
for the purpose of carrying mud of 
stones. The tail is used in swimming, 
as a support on land and as a means of 
giving a danger signal, both on land and 
water. The mouth is used to carry sticks 
and mud, and stones are carried by the 
forepaws. Beaver do not eat fish; they 
are strictly vegetarian, living on the im- 
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ner bank of certain trees, on grass, and 
on some bulbous plants. Beaver never 
aw through a leg caught in a trap; 
they will, however, twist the leg off if 
they can get the trap wound around a 
log or a stake. Many writers are in 
error concerning this habit. Beaver do 
not know how to fell a tree into a loca- 
tion best adapted to their purposes. 
Beaver cannot remain under water to 
exceed a few minutes; they breathe air, 
travel on land and in water, and they 
are not predacious. Beaver castoreum, 
a substance contained in beaver castors, 
is no longer valuable as a medicine. 
Formerly it was used as a stimulant and 
as an antispasmodic, but better remedies 
have displaced it. Castoreum is now 
used in the manufacture of perfumery. 
The average price for large castors is 
from seventy-five cents to one dollar. 


NE day, while canoeing down the 

river, I saw a black bear going up 
a cut bank about a quarter of a mile 
away. Evidently he had been feeding in 
the brush, had gone to the river for a 
drink, and was returning to resume 
feeding. We headed toward the spot, 
landed a little above it, and I went into 
the brush. One who has never been in 
the undergrowth of the northern British 
Columbia forests cannot appreciate the 
density of their jungles. Fortune, how- 
ever, favored me, for I hit upon a fairly 
open game trail and slowly made my way 
along it toward the point where the bear 
went in. I made a slight noise in tread- 
ing on the dry leaves; so did the bear. 
My hearing is acute; so is the bear’s. 
Each heard the other. The wind was in 
my favor, thus rendering naught the 
bear’s sense of smell. The bear (accord- 
ing to the nature of bears) rose up to 
see the object he had heard. A bear’s 
sense of sight is dull; mine is keen. He 
failed to make me out, but I saw his 
shadowy form in the brush not more 
than sixty feet away. His ears seemed 
unusually prominent. The shot crushed 
his spine and I heard his struggles. I 
went up to him; he was biting his paw 
and snapping his teeth; I shot him in 
the head. This bear I killed unaided by 
my companion, who came to me after 
the first shot. Every element of the 
chase was in my favor. Had one of 
them been in the bear’s favor, I should 
not even have had a glimpse of him, 
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(Continued from page 489) 


followed him with alacrity, unwilling to 
miss a moment of the impending comedy. 

he skipper, flushed from his duties 
over the stove, gave us cheery greeting 
and his son-in-law, engrossed in the 
cleaning of his gun, looked up long 
enough to congratulate me in hearty 
sportsmanlike fashion on the success that 
had attended my morning’s shoot. 

“There is something in the sight of 
fried poule d’eau that excites the cap- 
tain and his henchman to mirth,” said 
Jacques, as we drew up a bench to the 
table. “Let’s show them, Skipper.” 
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Be Taylor Equipped—Save Money 


Send for new BOOK of TRAPS. 

better than ever this year—many entirely new 

trapping devices shown for the first time. Also 
Ww: 


trapping la S trapping methods, traps 
baits to use—lists every article the trapper uses 
ices. BOOK of TRAPS; the 
; E FUR BOOK ever com- 
piled for FREE DIST RIBUTION,. WRITE— 


in ST. LOUIS since 1871 
Taylor Free Service Helps You 
Send your name and address for Taylor 
Trapping Service. Most complete Fur Mar- 
Ret reperts, alse shipping tags. Free to you. 
F. C. TAYLOR FUR CO. 
965 Fur Exchange Bldg. ST.LOUIS, MO. 








Highest prices this year for 
rat and coon. We GUARAN- 
TEE satisfaction. Quick re- 
turns. We pay express. Ship- 
AND ments held separate on re- 


quest for your OG. K. of prices. 
{ O O N Send for our special 
free price list. 


WANTED afi WV RANSAS 





Manual of Taxidermy, by C. J. Maynard. 
125 pp. Illustrated. Cloth, $1 post- 
paid. Forest and Stream Book Dept., 
9 East 40th St., New York City. 


Learn FUR Farming 


By Mail. Course and corrections by Harding the authority. 
Pays big as main or sideline for men, women, . One 
beginner made. $300,000.00. Large ground not needed. 
Send today for Free folder—“‘Fortunes in Fur Farming.” 
AM. FARMERS SCHOOL, 867 Laird Bidg., Minneapolis. 





Ag ATER 8 aac OE 
RAPPERS]! 


make this 
aN iy 43 est Sor | 


Ship all your 
furs to McCullough 
& Tumbach. Make 
this the most profit- 
able year you’ve had. 
You know our policy: 


A Square Deal to 
Every Shipper 
We'll give you honest grad: 
ing by fur experts. e’ll 
pay top market prices the 

y we get your furs. Node- 
lay. Andinthelongrun we'll 
make more money for you. 


Ship early—ship often—ship every 
skin to us. 
We Keep You Posted 


Write for free shipping tags, 
price lists, and market re- 
























“More Than | Expected 


wrURS 


“S.Silberman * Sons: Received your ot 3 
which wasnt about $4.00 more than I ted.” 
D. Lewis, Tannery, Ky. 


“Best Housel Ever Shippedto” 


coed interinolavenpene Views lose 

8 or the 

me posted on the market.’ oe 
Byron R. Hess, Lacona, Iowa. 


Higher Prices— Always 


Why do hosts of our trapper friends from all 
over the country write us letters like the above? 
Because, me after year, for 55 years we have 
paid higher prices and given fairer i 

than any other fur se. We buy for spot 
cash, by mail, save expense of branch houses, 
traveling buyers and commissions of small 
agentsand give you this saving in higher prices. 


Send Now— Every Skin! 


We aremore than satisfying thousandsof trap- 

rs by our higher prices and liberal grading. 

hip us every skin you have on hand at once 

and let us prove how well we will please you. 
You lose money unless you ship to 


S. Silberman &Sons 
The House with a Million Friends 
618 Silberman Bidg. Chicago, lil. 





Do You Know a Boy 


who would be willing to exchange a little of his time for a real gun— 


a trapshooting outfit, or a complete radio set? 
mail the attached coupon at once. 


FOREST AND STREAM, 


Junior Sales Dept., 
9 East 40th Street, New York, N. Y. 
How can |! obtain a real gun—a Trapshooting Outfit, or a Complete Radio Set? 


Address 


City and State 


Have him sign and 
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Get A WEATHERJACKET 


Ka-pecd, hnieeed cae Cee peo neo 

. ne . includ 

hood. Two pockets. Slips on like oe 
Gray drab. Hood equipped 
with draw-string. making { 
ates around face a: 
neck. Thoroughly tested by 


tece 
tion without bundling. Allows 
perfect freedom. Heavily 
made. Attractive. Orderim- 
mediately. Give chest meag- 
Urement only. Actual value 
$12. Sent postpaid on receipt 
of check, currency,or money 
order for 


= 

\ Money back if not satisfied. 
Get a Wind-Proof Suit to 

Wear Over Your 

Weatherjacket 
Wind and waterproof. 
Consists of coat with hood attached and pants. 
Rubberized double texture fabric. Used by 
U. 8. N. on “‘sub’’ chasers. Olive drab, snaps 
at bottom of sleeves and pants and draw- 
Strings at waists of coat and pants and at 
neck. Specify whether small, medium or 

large. Price $3.50. 
THERJACKET DISTRIBUTING CO. 

pept. »2 321 L St. S.W., Washington, D. C. 


MODEL CO., 15 Market St., Philadelphia, Pa 
ROCK BOTTOM PRICES 


$25 Genuine German 
Ortgies Automatics 


25 Cal. Automatic. One of the most famous, highest 
grade automatic revolvers in the world. Guaranteed 
not to jam or miss fire; are safe and reliable. 


<2) 


= 
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Shoots 8 Times 


Every One Brand New and Per- 
fect. Has Safety Grip in Han 
$27 32-Caliber German 

Ortgies Automatio,s: P9s20 jas 
The most remarkable weapon made regardless o 

make of price. 

These revolvers shoot regulaf 25 and 32 CaMMber 
Winchester American steel bullets. Small in size, 
easily carried. Powerful and accurate. Genuine 
Leather Holster 85c. Extra magazines $1.00. 

Parcel Post Insured 30c Extra on Revolver. 


¥ 
i 
$38 
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Genuine Ortgies Rifle ...‘.,, 


With Automatic 
Shell Ejector 


Impor.ed from Germany. 

Length over all 38 inches. Fine wood 

stock. Krupp steel, blue barrel. 

Lever action. With improved shell ejector. Very ac- 

curate, Shoots 22-cal. American bullets, long or short. 

Wonderful for target shooting and small game. 

Regular Our 

Value $15.00 Price $4.00 
Parcel Post Insured 40c Extra on Rifle 

(innasimnavsationanicniieninineieinannion 


Brand New 


Gerais LUGER 


erman 
30-Caliber 3%-inch barrel, 9-Shot 
Automatic, with automatic maga- 
zine ejector; the latest, best and 
most reliable large size pistol made. 

Safety attachment. Shoots American Ammunition. 
Regular Value $90. Our Price $18.90 
Parcel Post Insured 30c Extra on Luger 
Extra Luger Magazines, $1.35; Luger Holsters, $1.25. 


We sell Lugers and Ortgies Automatics and Rifles 
cheaper than anybody in the U. 8S. Compare our 
prices with others. Satisfaction guaranteed. 

ALL OUR MERCHANDISE IS BRAND NEW 
Order one of these Specials NOW from this adver- 
tisement as these goods are sold at too low a price 
to be catalogued. Mail orders promptly filled upon 
receipt of cash or money order, or if you prefer 


SEND NO MONEY 


Unless you wish. We will ship by return mail] and you 
can pay the above low price, plus postage to the 
Postman on arrival of goods. 


MOLEL CO., 145-J Market St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


JOE WELSH 
LEADERS 


The genuine Telerana Nova is 
the cheapest and best by actual 
test. Thousands of the best 
anglers in the world are using 
them. Why not you? Univer- 
Sally praised, strong, knotless, 
durable; one trial will con- 
vince the most skeptical. For 

trial, I will mail you a 3-ft. in any Bass or Trout size 
for 25c; 6-ft., 50c; or 9-ft., 75c. One Leader will last 
you two seasons and then be good. Prices for Salmon 
sizes on application. 

Again, here is what the average angler has been looking 
for: Limerick Hooks, T. D. Eye No. 2, 4, 6, 8, 10 and 12, 
tied on Joe Welsh’s Snells, making the hook the weakest 
All sizes $1.00 per dozen. Save your 


part of your tackle. 
They do not get 


fish by using this new snelled hook. 
brittle with age. 
The Blue Devil darning needle floats. 
sizes with three foot leader attached, 75c. 
The “‘Welsherana” transparent minnows in five colors 
are the latest and best in Plugdom. Trout and Bass 
sizes $1.00 each, can be used on a 
fly rod or bait-casting rod. 
A sample order of the above will 
prove to you that Joe Welsh’s goods 
is in a class by itself. 
Most dealers handle my goods. If 
yours don’t write me. 


JOE WELSH 


PASADENA, CALIFORNIA. 
Distributors for U. S. and Canada. 


Bass and Trout 
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=~” You'll Be Proud 
id 

of the soft stylish furs GLOBE 
experts create from skins of your 
own catch. They have a 
value which makes them to 
mother, wife or sweetheart. 
Our 48-page Book of Styles shows 
with actual photographic illus- 
trations what we can 
nor skins. Satisfied customers 

it year in forty-six states are 
proof that we can satisfy you. 
Every hunter or lover of out- 
doors should have this book. Your 
copy is FREE. for it. 


Globe TanningCo. 
‘ Surrs, Pres. 
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BIG SEASON AHEAD 


Co. St. Louis for lowest 
free samples NOXENT 


Name 


Town 


ForEST AND STREAM 


And for a time it seemed that the “] 
told you so” trembling on my lips was 
doomed to go unuttered, so ferocious was 
the attack on the platter’s contents. But 
at length the dry and leathery substance 
that had been poules d’eau told upon the 
skipper’s jaws and he laid down his knife 
and fork. 

“These birds seem  unaccountably 
tough,” he told us, peering at me in per- 
plexity above his glasses. “Not at all 
what you would call palatable.” He 
turned to his son-in-law. “Don’t you 
find them that way ?” ; 

“Haven't tried them,” that young gen- 
tleman replied promptly with a grin, 
“Their toughness is known to me. I have 
pursued the festive coot before to-day.” 

Jacques looked at me and groaned. 

“Your favorite dish,” I reminded him 
heartlessly. 

He cursed me softly, but returned val- 
iantly to his task. His spurt proved, 
however, to be only of momentary dura- 
tion and at length he dropped his hands 
in token of defeat. 

“Enough,” he said sadly. 
Take ’em away, Walter.” 

The skipper looked forlornly around 
the table. 

“I did so want a hot meal,” he said 
pathetically. “Too bad—too bad. So 
sorry no one warned us.” 

I looked at Jacques. 

“IT have sinned, Skipper,” he said, 
gamely. “They warned me, these two.” 

This being the psychological moment, 
we produced the stew amidst a babel of 
joyful ejaculations. Its aroma. perme- 
ated the cabin, and Jacques wrinkled his 
nostrils for all the world like a hound 
pup. Thereafter, conversation ceased 
for some busy minutes. 

“Cap,” said Jacques gratefully, at last, 
“for this I forgive you your recent cocki- 
ness. Poule d’eau was always my favor- 
ite dish.” 


“You win. 


WE sat together on the cruiser’s deck 
while the setting sun carmined the 
western sky, and the wild fowl winged 
their way swiftly back to the feeding 
grounds. A gentle, slumberous murmur 
arose from the swaying cane and the 
breeze that came to us was laden with 
the fragrant, drowsy scent of the marsh- 
land. Joe strode towards us across a 
small expanse of firm, grass-clothed ter- 
rain, cris-crossed by muskrat runs—a 
solemn, lonely figure in the half light. 
The dusk thickened—night unfolded its 
mantle—and soon the stars peeped out. 

’ We lingered on deck until the fatigue 
of a strenuous day drove us to our bunks 
and we fell asleep to the incessant hope- 
arousing gabble of feeding ducks in the 
adjacent marsh. 


In writing to Advertisers mention Forest and Stream. It will identify you. 
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‘THE COLONEL AND THE 


MUSKIE 
(Continued from page 491) 


head with a club to insure against his 
going overboard. 
We had gone over a m down- 
stream, across and back seve times, 
and when finally landed the g. ny old 
battler had come back to within a scant 
hundred yards of where he was hooked, 
and the Colonel sank back, utterly ex- 
hausted and unable to speak for several 
moments, so great had been the strain. 


Y this time word had spread all along 

the river that the Colonel had hooked 
into a muskie. Numerous craft of all de- 
scriptions, canoes, motorboats and ex- 
cursion boats had collected to watch the 
struggle; but all were thoughtful enough 
to give our boat a wide berth till the fish 
was gaffed, then a cheer went up that 
was a oo tribute to the skill of the fish- 
ing Colonel. 

We rowed over to the dock on Wiser’s 
Island, which was now lined with ad- 
miring friends and spectators. Someone 
produced a pair of thirty-pound scales, 
but they proved entirely too light for this 
big fish. So after eating our lunch we 
cut the remainder of the day’s fishing 
short, hoisted the white flag which indi- 
cates that a muskie has been caught, and 
set out for Alexandria Bay, where we 
were stopping. 

The news of the Colonel’s feat had 
preceded us to the hotel, and the man- 
ager laid out a large bed of flowers as a 
fitting resting-place for the largest mus- 
kie that had been caught in many years, 
and this with light bass tackle. 

When finally put on the scales the 
muskie weighed just a trifle under forty 
pounds and was fifty-one inches in 
length. 


DUCK SHOOTING GUNS 
AND LOADS 
(Continued from page 500) 


shoot full choke, modified choke, or cylin- 
der bore patterns, that a 10-gauge loaded 
with 134 to 1% ounces of No. 4 shot will 
shoot just as dense a pattern at any 
range as a 20 or a 16-gauge loaded with 
% ounces of 6's. Its killing power, or 
ticularly at ranges beyond 50 yards, i 
probably more than twice as great, Sis 
vided the shot had equal muzzle veloci- 
ties. 

One and one-fourth ounces of 4's in 
a 12 are just midway in patterning ability 
between % ounces of 5’s and % ounces 
of 6’s; 1% ounces of 4’s will always out- 
pattern 7% ounces of 5’s; 14% ounces of 
5’s are just equal to 7% ounces of 6’s. 

The heavy load of 1% ounces of 5’s 
is just a trifle inferior to 1 ounce of 6's 
at short range, but at all long ranges the 
better carrying power of the larger size 
throw the denser pattern. 

The late E. T. Martin, who was one 
of the most observant of our past gener- 
ation of market gunners, always claimed 
that in most decoy duck shooting pattern 
was more necessary than velocity. Con- 
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LOUIS RHEAD HAS INVENTED A NEW PERFECT COMBINATION RIG FOR CAST- 


ING LURES OR TROLLING LIVE BAIT AND PLUGS IN DEEP OR MIDWATER. 
MADE OF STRONG SELECTED SPANISH GUT — TESTED TO HOLD FISH UP TO 20 POUNDS. 


In writing to Advertisers mention Forest and Stream. 


WITH %-OZ, SINKER-SWIVEL READY TO USE. STRONG LOOPS FOR INTERCHANGING 
SIZE OF SINKER OR LURE. CHEAPEST, BEST. ON THE MARKET, FIFTY CENTS EACH. 


LINE ware samneaut wIVeEL 10 INCH LEAD 
FLOATING 

EAD sanxo-mape LURES 
ART-NATURE 


HAVE NO RIVALS. 


IF YOU WANT TO FISH A SUPERIOR STYLE WRITE FOR PRICE LIST. 


READY FOR NEXT SPRING A NEW MUDDLER-MINNOW FOR NEAR BOTTOM FISHING IN 


LAKE OR STREAM. 


LOUIS RHEAD, 217 OCEAN 


AVENUE, BROOKLYN, NEW YORK 








Indian Moccasins 
Both Lace or Slipper 


Made of Genuine Moose Hide 


Men’s Sizes, 6 to 11, at $4.75. 
Ladies’ or Boys’ 
Sizes, 2 to 6, at $3.75 

Sent prepaid on 
Teceipt of price. 
Money refunded if 
not satisfactory. 

We make the 










finest Buckskin Hunting 
Shirts in America. Carry in stock the largest 
assortment of Snow Shoes in the country. 
Also hand-made Genuine Buckskin and Horse- 
hide Gloves and Mittens. Our Wisconsin 
Cruising Shoes have no superior as a hunting 
shoe. Send for Free Catalog to-day. 


Metz & Schloerb, 33,.!3'",3* 











Wm. Croft &® Sons, Ltd., Toronto, Can, 
Baciusive Canadian Representatives 


Order your Holiday 
Books Early 
Send for our catalog 








Baits and det: 


SEND FOR THIS r 





Get this book. Sogeepb deinen whad 
baits for what fish under vary: 
ther or water conditions. Sent 
SOUTH BEND BAIT Co, 
102% High St., South Bend, Ind. 


NATIONAL 
\ SPORTSMAN 


is a monthly magazine, crammed 
full of Hunting, Fishing, Camping, 
Trapping stories, and _ pictures 
valuable information about guns, 
rifles, revolvers, fishing tackle, 
camp outfits, best places to go for 
fish and game, fish and game laws, 
and a thousand and one helpful 
hints for sportsmen. National 
Sportsman tells what to do in the 
woods, how to cook grub, how to 
build camps and blinds, how to 
train your hunting dog, how to 


of 


| 


i gun club, how to build a rifle 
A range. No book or set of books 

you can buy will give you the 
fH amount of up-to-date informa- 


you get from a year’s sub- 
eee - the National 
Sportsm: 


SPECIAL OFFER 


On receipt of $1.00 
we will send you 
National Sports- 
man for a whole 
year together 
with one of our 
handsome Mo- 
saic Gold Watch 
Fobs showr bere- 
with. Mail your 
order today. Your 
money back if not 
8a) J. 


NATIONAL 


SPORTSMAN 
281 Newbury St., Boston, Mass. 





J. A. WILLMARTH 
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New U.S. Navy Rain 
-* $3.75 Prepaid 


in the hardest rain and 
¢ roughest wind. Made 





will keep you 

protect against 
of the best watershedding cloth the Gov- 
ernment could find. Suit consists of 
Blouse, Pants and Cap. Never gets 
sticky like a slicker. -Once you wear 
a suit you'll never make another trip 
without one. Send for one of these 
brend new suits, and if you are not satis- 
fied, return it and your money will be 
promptly refunded. 


Mueller Distributing Co. 
209 Alamo Nat’! Bank Bldg., San Antonio, Texas 














Qriental Wigg jer. 189 
er-- 
Little ttle Boy xt Wigal er tes 


Bass. Masten orFh 
Pork Rind Strips-45¢ Jar. 










Now Is the Time to 
“4 MAKE 
YOUR OWN 


Flies, Rods, Lures, ete. 


Send pee copies of Materials, Supplies, Repairs, 


, Instruction Books, Also Tackle. 
mene and service to please you from 
Roosevelt, N. Y. 





Abbey & Imbrie 


Statue 


A fishing tackle dealer puts it this 


way: “When a fisherman sees the 
Abbey & Imbrie name on tackle in 
the showcase there remains no ques- 
tion in his mind as to the high char- 
acter of the fishing tackle.carried by 
that store.” 

Catalog of 16,400 items—a fishing 


handbook—on receipt of 10 cents 
to cover postage. 


ABBEY & IMBRIE 


ad 97 Chambers Street - 
Murray & Imbrie New York 
Established This Is Our 
1820 102nd Year 








Holiday Suggestions 


Birds of America 


Editor-in-Chief 
T. GILBERT PEARSON 
Executive Secretary of the National Association of 
Audubon Societies 
Consulting Editor 
JOHN BURROUGHS, Naturalist and Author 


(Nature Lovers’ Library, University Edition) 


The publication of Birds of America places in 
the hands of every lover of outdoor life a careful 
and systematic key to nature's great secrets. In 
the preparation of this material the foremost 
naturalists, sportsmen, and scientists have united. 
In addition to the large number of field pictures 
and black-and-white drawings, the value of this 


work is heightened by the inclusion of over 300 
species in color from original drawings in the 
Three Splendid Volumes—8 x I! Inches— 
Bound in Heavy Buckram. Price for the Com- 
Remit by P. O. or Express Money Order 
SPECIAL—FOR $5.00 ADDITIONAL, or total of $21.50, we will add its companion 


New York State Museum. 
plete Set of Three Volumes, Postpaid..... 1 62° 
volume 


MAMMALS OF AMERICA 
This covers completely all forms of four-footed wild life in North America, from the 
largest moose or bison to the smallest field mouse or bat, with the same thoroughness 


in the smaller animals es in the larger. 


Little Nature Library 


All the information in both illustration and text 
you need to identify every bird, tree, flower and 
butterfly that you see. These books have beautiful 
color plates showing exact colors of birds, flowers, 
butterflies, etc., and the text describes the habits, 
family history, travels, methods of propagating and 
protection against enemies. Each book is bound in 
cloth, size 5% x 8% inches. Titles: “Birds,” by Neltje 
Blanchan; “Butterflies,” by Clarence Weed; “Wild 


Flowers,” 
Julia Ellen Rogers. 


Special Price $7.50 Postpaid. 


by Neltje Blanchan, and “Trees,” by 


ga SEND FOR COMPLETE OUTDOOR BOOK CATALOG “@€ 
Now Ready; Free on Request. 


Forest & Stream (Book Dept.) 


Reliable Pheasant 
Standard 


By F. J. SUDOW 


The Recognized 
Authority ae ee 
A practical guide on the Culture, 

Breeding, Rearing, Trapping, Preserving, 

Crossmating, Protecting, Stocking, Hunt- 

ing, Propagating, etc., of Pheasants, Game 

Birds, Ornamental Land and Water Fowl, 

Singing Birds, etc. 94 pages illustrated. 
Valuable Recipes for Poultrymen 

Price $1.10, postpaid 


FOREST & STREAM (Book Dept. ) 


9 East 40th Street, New York City 


In writing to Advertisers mention Forest and Stream. 


9 EAST 40th STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 


MAUSER pistols, long barrels; holster 
stocks for both, MAUSER SPRING- 
FIELD and MANNLICHER SCHOENAUER sporting rifles. 
Catalog ten cents. PACIFIC ARMS CORPORATION, 


San Francisco. 


[THE SHOOTING TIMES] 


AND 


BRITISH SPORTSMAN 


The Sportsman’s Ideal Paper 


deals with 


SHOOTING, FISHING, SPORTING DOGS, Etc. 
SUBSCRIPTION: 30s PER ANNUM 


International money orders obtainable at all 
Post Offices 


Specimen Copy forwarded Post Free on 
application. 


74-77 Temple Chambers, London, E. C. 4 


Forest AND STREAM 


sequently, he always shot 1% to 14% 
ounces of No. 7 shot in front of a terrific 
charge of powder in a very ‘heavy. 
weight 12-gauge gun. He picked dozens 
of ducks and counted the average num- 
ber of shot holes—in both sides of the 
duck, and concluded that 7’s made aq 
cleaner killing load than anything larger, 

If he had shot principally on the sea- 
coast where open water shooting was the 
rule, rather than the exception, he would 
probably have been just as much in favor 
of 6’s, 5’s or 4’s. 

For these reasons the user of 16 and 
20 gauges will do well to stick to 7’s or 
even 7%4’s, as the large sizes do not pat- 
tern close enough for consistent shooting, 

The users of the big gauges, mean- 
while, can always shoot a size or two 
larger, get just as close patterns, better 
penetration in every case and have an 
advantage of approximately 5 yards per 
shot size in killing power. Fours will 
do everything at 60 yards that can be 
accomplished with 5’s at 55 or 6’s at 50, 

You pay your money and take your 
choice. The man who shoots the big 
gauge, the heavy charge, and the large 
shot has the range, and he will always 
have that advantage. The man with the 
lighter 20 will have the advantage of 
time in getting his gun on the flock that 
suddenly appears from nowhere and has 
a through ticket. 

It’s merely a question of the relative 
value of speed of gun swing or the 
smashing power of the shot charge. 


A SHOOTING PUNT 
(Continued from page 497) 


about ten feet long. One end is sealed 
up and the other fitted with a door or 
stuffed with rags. A piece of hose is 
fitted in near the sealed end and the other 
end jammed over the spout of the tea 
kettle. If much work is to be done it is 
better to arrange something like a wash 
boiler to furnish the steam. The whole 
box can be covered with old carpet to 
keep down radiation. 

When the box is good and hot with 
the steam, put in the plank and stoke up 
for about half to three-quarters of an 
hour. When it seems soft get it out 
quickly and lay it up against the blocks, 
straight edge down with the center of it 
at the mid point of the half circle. Nail 
down a block outside so as to jam the 
plank tightly in place. Then pull the 
ends steadily and slowly into shape and 
nail down another block every foot or 
so as the plank comes to position. The 
ends will stick out beyond the half circle 
and should be blocked in just a trifle 
less than parallel. The plank should 
show a fair curve. If it has a hump 
look it over for a possible break. It 
may have slivered in places but if you 
catch them in time with a clamp they 
will not go far and will do no harm. 


HILE the bow is setting get out 

'Y the side pieces, which are 4 inches 
wide, one edge straight, the other also 
straight except for 2 feet at the after 
end and one foot forward where it is 
gradually tapered in a curve to three 
inches wide at the ends. The butt blocks 
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or straps of the same wood can be 
screwed to the forward ends and the 
corner blocks to the after ends. 

The stern piece requires a board 12 
inches wide and 4 feet long. The radius 
of the deck curve is 8 feet 1 inch and 
of the bottom 6 feet 10 inches. The 
width at the ends is, of course, the same 
as the side pieces. The deck and bottom 
frames are sawed out of 34-inch oak and 
are one inch wide. The easiest way to 
mark them out is to make a pattern of 
thin wood for the deck frames and an- 
other for the bottom frames. One pat- 
tern will do for each set and 23 of each 
are needed. 

When the bow piece is cold and dry 
tack a strip across to hold it, cut the 
ends to proper length and screw on the 
side pieces by means of the butt straps. 
Be sure that the straight edges of all 
three pieces are on the same side (the 
top) of the boat. Then fasten the stern 
board in place. 

The cockpit side can now be fastened 
to bow and stern. These are simply 10- 
inch boards and have as yet no shape. 
Their position on the stern board will 
give the height above the sides and they 
should be parallel to the sides. It will 
probably be necessary to tack a couple 
of temporary struts between cockpit 
sides and boat sides to hold the shape 
and a couple of short diagonals will keep 
the frame from weaving. 

Now take up a top frame and lay it 
across the boat. It will rest on the cock- 
pit sides but will not touch the boat sides. 
Therefore the cockpit sides must be care- 
fully notched until the top of the frame 
will come flush with the top of the boat 
sides. The frames fit inside and are fas- 
tened by a nail through the boat side 
into their ends. Also a nail is driven 
through the frame into each cockpit side. 


HEN all the deck frames are in 

place the cockpit sides can be 
planed up flush with them and the edges 
beveled to fit, after which the boat is 
turned over and the process repeated. 
The planks are put on in one length and 
should not be over four inches wide. 
The curvature of the frames gives just 
the right kind of a caulking seam tight 
on the inside but open on the outside 
and it will hold the cotton or wicking 
in good shape. See that the outside 
planks are well fastened to both sides and 
frames as they will then hold the boat 
well together. 

Before planking the deck cut out the 
frames in the cockpit opening, and fit 
the combing after the planking is fin- 
ished. The joint between cockpit sides 
and deck and bottom should be water- 
tight and the notches for the frames can 
be caulked if necessary. 

Get four corks two or three inches in 
diameter and fit them as shown in the 
deck so as to be able to pump out the 
various compartments, 


Row locks are fitted up on blocks as 
shown and a large eye forward for the 
anchor rope to go through. The rope 


leads into and can be handled from the 
cockpit. 

The boat should be camouflaged and 
will need some ballast to sink her to 
about the deck edge. 


This is best pro- 
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eee New 1|6-page cata- 
°SCHAS. D. ROBERTS 
29 Main Street , Maine 
‘Edeson Radio Phones 
Adustable Diaphragm Clearance 


We guarantee satisfaction, or your money 
tefunded. The adjustment feature places owr 
phones on a par with the world’s greacest makes. 
Our sales plan eliminates dealer's profits and 
losses from bad accounts, hence the low price. 
Better phones cannot be made. Immediate 
deliveries. Double 3000 Ohm sets, $3.98; 1500 


Ohm single set, $2.50, Circular free. 


Edeson Phone Co.. 6 Beach St.Dopt 4; Bost 











2 Pockets, reinforced elbows. 

[| All merchan- 
dise sold with money back guar- 
|antee. Write for Bargain Catalog of Army & 
shipped 


“Order by mail now ands ave time.”’ 


Roberts Leather Tops 


for hunting are the best ever, 
soft tops, all colors and heights. 
Men's 8-inch tops $5.25 prepaid. 
Indian Slippers for Christmas. 
Guide Shoes, all kinds sport 

















Uz. 
Army Leggings. 
Canvas 9e 
Navy Wool Sweat- 
ers, worth $5.00, 
RS $2.95 


Army Mackinaws 
Khaki Wool Coats, 
Belted Models. 
Sizes 38 to 42. 

Now $5. 


NAVY & ARMY GOODS STORE 
Cor. 13th & Pacific Ave., Tacoma, Wash. 





by experts. Easy 
correspondence methods. Diploma award- 


We assist students 


and graduates in 


ed. 
getting started and developing their businesses. Estab- 


lished 1916. 
eyes. Do it today. 
American Landscape School, 


Write for information; it will open your 
71-F Newark, New York 





FOR GASOLINE 
AND HOME USE 


Screw Top 
Postage and Insurance 50c Extra 
Chicago and West 75c Extra. 
Prices on large and special made 
cans and boilers by request 
These cans furnished with 3-8 
or 1-2 inch unions. 


COPPER TUBING 
3-8 inch soft copper }— 


tubing 15c. 


1-2 inch 


tubing, 25c per foot. 

Deposit Required on all 

©. 0, DP. Orders. Write 
for Free Catalogue, 


NATIONAL CAN CO. 


1826-A. S. Ridge Ave. 


In writing to Advertisers mention Forest and Stream. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 











S. Marine or 
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and Cottages 


How to Build and Furnish Them 


By WILLIAM S. WICKS 
(Eighth Edition) 


The most popular book on the subject ever writ- 
ten. Full explanations how to build cabins of 
all sizes with directions and numerous illustra- 
tions. Everything from a shack to the most 
pretentious Adirondack structure is included. 
Pictures and plans of fireplaces; how to build 
chimneys; rustic stairways, etc. 

134 pp. (43 full-page illustrations and 57 fig- 
ures). Bound in cloth. Price $2 postpaid, 9x6”. 


FOREST & STREAM (Book Dept.) 


9 East 40th Street, New York City. 




















LUGERS 






















Post-war manufacture—pre-war model. 
Caliber 7.65 mm. (ammunition made by 
all U. S. factories); length of barrel, 
354” (greater length prohibited by 
Treaty of Versailles); oil finished butt 
side pages Bory grip. Send Cash with 
order; C 0 cents extra. 


DIRECT SALES IMPORT CO. 
296 Broadway, New York City 









































GENUINE & 
GERMAN —— 


— er 

MAUSER::: a ; , 

prices. k 
Raeeess mae 9 shot 

Shoots $ 
Standard ramettess _- 
Worlds famous Loges 
or amous 

socal $2 cal $21.95—Hand —Hand cal 


32 cal. $13.98 
je 4 brand new latest 





t cylinder Bf 
eal, $16. ering on ‘os. 38 cal. SEND Wi 


models — 
ba Feanen SEND NO MONEY 
Satisfaction guaranteed or mo woe pe promptly matiy sefunes. 


25 cal a3 1.95.—™ 
cal. 10 shot, extra magazine 
nee, ¢ “si -65.— Imported Top Great 
2 cal. $8.65, 38 cal. $8.95. 
Universal Sasson. Co. aa B’way,212-8 Wew York 
ac tc ta nent Blade 


Sure Rupture 


Comfort 


BE COMFORTABLE— 
Wear the Brooks Appliance, 
the modern scientific invention 
which gives rupture sufferers 
ueee relief. It has no 
obnoxious springs or pads. 

Automatic Air Cushions bind MF. ©. E. Brooks 
and draw together the broken parts. No 
salves or plasters. Durable. Cheap. Sent 
on trial to prove its worth. Never on sale 
in stores as every Appliance is made to order, the 
proper size and shape of Air Cushion depending on 
the nature of each case. Beware of imitations. Look 
for trade-mark bearing portrait and signature of C. 

E. Brooks which appears on every Appliance. None 
other genuine. 


BROOKS APPLIANCE CO., 185-B State St , Marshall, Mich. 


25 cal. Blue S$ 
ers S040 — Otcere ausometies 8 cafetion 
ilitary Trench Auto- 

















HOUSE FOR SALE 


WATCH CHARM PISTOL 


Kees YL) 


The very latest and most unique 

novelty out. This miniature ‘‘Break 

Open’’ pistol is the smallest pistol in the world— 
shoots real ammunition and makes loud report like 
a regular 25 Cal. gun; can be used as watch charm, 
appeals to every sportsman and arouses the interest 
of all. Made of hard metal beautifully finished in 
silver and electro plated in 14K gold with charm 
ring attachment. Rush your order with remittance, 
$2.55, to-day or you will be disappointed. No C. 0. 
D.’s accepted. Quantity limited. Going fast. First 
Come—First Served. No others obtainable. 


Edwards Import Trading Corp. 
258 Broadway, New York 


"* WILD RICE-- 
BRINGS rcAeDUCKS 
Ducks are swarming in to places 
planted with our WILD RICE 
SEED. Now, before the freeze-up, is 


the ideal planting time. Write for 
prices and helpful booklet. 


TERRELL’S AQUATIC FARM, 
Dept. H-237, Oshkosh, Wis. 


You Fishermen and Duck Hunters 
WE HAVE IT. 
A SECTIONAL STEEL BOAT, which can 
be strapped on run-board of auto. 
Write for catalog and prices 


The ALFRED C. GOETHEL CO. 
DEPT. B, 829 31st ST. MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


a 
& 


Highest grade, perfect condition. 


FOR SALE—At Belhaven, 
N. C., large, roomy, modern 
home, with one acre of land 
fronting on Pamlico Sound. 
The climate is ideal all the 
year, being tempered by Gulf 
Stream; sports of all kinds 
and boating unsurpassed; 
suitable for Summer and 
Winter home, small hotel or 
club purposes. Price $11,000; 
half in cash, balance on mort- 
gage. 
Apply 


H. C. Hoggard & Co. 
400 Dickson Building 
Norfolk, Va. 


Become Member 


VIRGINIA SPORTSMANS 
CLUB 


Long established, well equipped out- 
ing club on sea coast of Virginia, 
above Cape Charles, wants new mem- 
bers. Used all the year. 


Duck shooting and other sports— 
fishing, canoeing, sailing. 


Delightful, invigorating ocean cli- 
mate. Pine forests come down to 
.water edge. 


ADDRESS S. G. FISHER 
688 Drexel Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 


SPORTSMEN! 


Sheepskin Goods of all kinds 
with the Wool on 


Boots, Moccasins, Mittens’ 


Vests (Sizes 34 to 44) 
Also Innersoles 
Write for prices and description to the 
Manufacturer direct 


JACOB KEENE 
ATHENS, MICHIGAN 


S S S Mithila Sitheiinces Rifles 


Calibers 6.5 and 8 m./m. 


Lighter, handier and harder shooting than any other rifle of 


the same bore. 
Accuracy guaranteed. 


SSS hand-loaded ammunition. 


Each rifle carefully sighted in at our range. 


Have your pet loads for 


your shotguns and Springfield Sporter made up by us. 


SPORTSMAN’S SERVICE STATION, TENAFLY, N. J. 


In writing to Advertisers mention Forest and Stream. 


ForEST AND STREAM 


vided by waterproof bags which can be 
filled with water at the anchorage. 


For carrying decoys a four-inch wash 
board can be fitted across the stern and 
along the sides held in place by dowels 
and loops just as wagon stakes are at- 
tached. The side boards should be short 
enough to stow in the cockpit. A grating 
or slat floor is put in an inch or g0 
above the bottom to keep the crew out 
of the water. 


I have seen such a boat used in fairly 
rough water by means of a canvas apron 
or fender about 6 inches wide and 10 
inches long attached to the stern (the 
boat being anchored stern first by the 
apron). 

By fitting a piece of canvas to the 
bow to fill in the curved space it would 
make a better job. 


One who is accustomed to tools can 
cut all the timber or scantling dimensions 
an eighth of an inch and get a much 
lighter boat. If, however, this is your 
first attempt at anything but a box you 
will do well to use the heavy stuff indi- 
cated. 

Dwicut S. Simpson, 


New York. 


SHOTGUN DEVELOPMENT 


(Continued from page 502) 


with killing at all is unquestionably the 
best. Very much more game is killed 
within than beyond 25 yards, and very 
much more is missed clean than hit and 
not killed. The consensus of the opinion 
of sportsmen is generally correct, and 
in England, where vast quantities of 
partridges and pheasants are reared and 
shot every year, the favored sportsmen 
who have wealth enough to indulge in 
this hobby acquire immense experience 
and their opinion finds expression in the 
guns they use. At least 99 per cent. of 
these will be improved cylinder right, and 
a very little choke left, and with the 
relatively wide dispersion this gives, 
charges are reduced to 1 1/16 and 1 oz. 
to avoid mutilating the game quite as 
much as to permit of the use of a light 
gun without undue recoil. 


Amongst United States sportsmen it is 
common to find very heavy full-choked 
guns, and a demand for guns equally 
suitable for traps and quail. Well, 
“there ain’t no such animal.” The re- 
coil of 1% of shot pushed off by a big 
powder charge is a serious factor when 
it has to be resisted several times a 
minute consecutively; hence trap guns 
which are not carried around much may 
be a bit heavier with advantage, but the 
reduction of recoil is only one of several 
considerations. A gun may be so heavy 
as to be unhandy and fatigue the shooter 
to an extent which will certainly slow 
his follow and lead to misses. 


A gun weighing 100 times its shot 
charge has its recoil tamed to a degree 
that is not unpleasant or exhausting to 
the average man. Such a rule gives 125 
ozs., or 7 lb. 13 ozs., for a gun firing 
1% of shot, and this is as heavy as @ 
well-trained man can continue to handle 
to advantage in a long match. English 
game guns by the first-class makers fol- 
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low this rule very nearly. They weigh 
on an average 634 lb. and the charge 
commonly fired is 1% oz. to 1 oz. 

Such a gun handles. very nicely and is 
not too heavy for the quicker movements 
required in game shooting, nor too heavy 
to carry around; but a hunter who took 
a7% gun out after quail would find him- 
self as much handicapped as if he used 
a 634 lb. gun in a trap match, and the 
two features, weight and lightness in the 
same gun, cannot be reconciled. 

Penetration is a function of the veloc- 
ity, weight and diameter of the shot pel- 
let on the one hand and the resistance 
of the object on the other. Except in 
so far as the gun is the engine in which 
the velocity of the pellet is developed 
it has nothing to do with the penetration. 
Velocity is much more a function of the 
cartridge, and long experience has de- 
monstrated that its useful limits are 
reached at 1,050 f. s. over a range 
of 20 yards, which is equivalent to about 
1,250 f. s. at the muzzle. When this 
velocity is exceeded patterns suffer in 
uniformity and more dispersion takes 
place. It is a curious coincidence that 
this was also about the maximum useful 
velocity of black powder rifles firing 
naked lead bullets. Higher velocity im- 
plies more pressure, and more pressure 
distorts the pellets in the shotgun and 
the bullet in the rifle. 

There is not a shooter but indulges the 
hope of improving his shooting by some 
change in his gun or modification of its 
charges, but this has been a field of re- 
search by all shooters for all time with- 
out very material result. Despite the 
perfection to which cartridge loading has 
been developed, it is still noticeable that 
at least one pattern in ten and more 
often one in five will include many less 
pellets and be wild and irregular in 
shape. To ascertain and remedy the 
cause of this offers a useful and promis- 
ing field of investigation. Another would 
be to save the 10 per cent. of pellets 
that never reach a pattern plate at 40 
yards, however large, at all. 























































A GUIDE TO ALASKA 


AND, McNALLY & COMPANY 
have just published a complete and 
up-to-date guide book to Alaska and the 
Yukon containing 107 illustrations and 
15 new detailed maps. Price, $2.50 
Besides a comprehensive treatment of 
such subjects as geography, history, 
commerce, etc., it contains much valu- 
able information for the sportsman on 
the known ranges of big and little game 
and the maps show where they may be 
met with. A book of this nature has 


long been needed and it will prove of 
great value to all who contemplate a 
visit to these interesting regions. 
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ames BERMUDA“ 


(Under Contract With Bermuda Government ) 
Offers Bermuda Tourists 
the following exclusive advantages :— 


SAILINGS TWICE WEEKLY 


Landing Passengers directly at Hamilton Dock, avoiding incon- 
venience of transfer by tender 


Tickets Good on either Steamer, insuring unequalled express 
service via Palatial Twin-Screw, Oil-Burning Steamers 


S.S. “FORT VICTORIA” and S.S. “FORT ST. GEORGE” 
From New York Every Wed. & Sat. From Bermuda Every Tues. & Sat. 
Special Holiday Sailings Leaving New York December 
20, 23 and 30 for Christmas or New Years in Bermuda 
BERMUDA OFFERS ALL OUT-DOOR SPORTS 
including Golf (Two 18-Hole Courses), Tennis, Sailing, Bathing, Trapshooting, 
Horse Racing, Fishing, Riding, Driving, Cycling, etc. 

Book Now for Winter and Holiday Sailings 

Modern Hotels 


For illustrated booklets write to 


FURNESS BERMUDA LINE 
34 WHITEHALL ST., Or Any Tourist Agent 



















No Passports 










NEW YORK 








HUNTING 


Mountain Lake House and Brook Trout Preserve, in 
the heart of Pennsylvania’s best hunting grounds. Two 
and one-half hours from New York City to Cresco, Pa., 
railroad station, where you will find deer, bear, pheas- 
ant, ducks and rabbits in countless numbers. 

This is also an ideal spot for the vacationist and 
pleasure seeker. 

Steam heat in every room. Electric lights, telephone 
and telegraph services. Telephone call 3-R-4 Cana- 
densis, Pa. Write for Booklet 
FRANK W. JANNEY 


DUCK and GOOSE SHOOTING 
Will be at its best this fall 


Licenses have becn reduced. Waterfowl is on the increase 
and we will be in shape to provide the best of accommo- 
dations, including guides and all equipment. Reserva- 
tions are coming in now and should be made by those 
who want their trip free from disappointment. Full par- 
ticulars cheerfully furnished by request. 


LEARY’S GUN LODGE, W. H. HUNT, Mar. 
Currituck County 


Canadensis, Pa 


Mamie, N. C. 


Hotel Rieoliad 


An ideal place for gunners to stop at while 
hunting in Sussex County, New Jersey. 


Near State Game Preserve 


E. B. BACKER, Prop. 
BRANCHVILLE . . NEW JERSEY 





Combined in ownership and 
management. Hospitable, quiet 
hese. Broad deck porches 






overlooking the sea. Beautiful 
s 


pavilions and sun parlors. Pleasant 

rooms. Golfand yachtclub privileges. 
On Beach and Boardwalk. American 
Plan. Write for folder and rates 


Lrepsand LipPINCOTTCOMPANY 
The new Boardwalk Wing - 
ae of Haddon Hall affords new 
. opportunities for pleas- 
. ure, comfort and rest. 
s 7 


WANTED—A copy of Canoe and Boat Building 
for Amateurs, with plans. By W. P. Stephens. 


BREEDING and SHOOTING BIRDS | ome 


Arden Estate, Arden, New York CO. ieee. 


| EWFOUN DLAND A Country of Fish and Game 


A Paradise for the Camper and Angler 
Ideal Canoe Trips 
The country traversed by the System of the Reid Newfoundland Company, Ltd., is exceedingly rich in 
all kinds of Fish and Game. All along the route of the Railway are streams famous for their Salmon and 
Trout fishing, also Caribou barrens. Americans who have been fishing and hunting in Newfoundland 
say there is no other country in the world in which so good fishing and hunting can be secured and with 
such ease as in Newfoundland. Information, together with illustrated Booklet and Folder, cheerfully 
forwarded upon application to ‘ 
F. E. PITTMAN, General Passenger Agent, 
Reid Newfoundland Company, Ltd. 





SPORTSMAN’S PARADISE 


Rendezvous Hotel, Homosassa, Florida 


On the Homosassa River, near the Gulf. 
Best hunting and fishing. Good cooking, 
best of service, under new management. 
American plan, reasonable prices. 


T. N. THOMSON, Manager 
ENGLISH RINGNECK 
PHEASANTS 


Book your order now for 











St. John’s, Newfoundland 
It will identify you. 





In the Big Cities, Along Blazed Trails and in the Small Villages Your Classified Advertisement 
if Printed Here Will Reach Thousands of Sportsmen 


Among these thousands are a great many that can use and that will pay mon 

Guns, rifles, canoes, boats, dogs, reels, fishing rods—all kinds of old hunting an 

Write a brief description of your possession—send it with a reinittance of ten cents 
We accept stamps, coin, money orders or checks. Remittance must be enclosed with order. 


fishing 


er wo 
December classified columns close November 4th. 


for the sporting equipment that you no longer need. 


e hea be sold or exchanged here, 
Initials and numbers count as a word), 


The Market Place, Forest and Stream Magazine, 9 E. 40th St., New York, N. Y. 


ANTIQUES, COINS AND CURIOS 


CALIFORNIA GOLD, QUARTER SIZE, 
and German 5pf., 30c.; Italy 2Uc., and catalog 10c. 
Homer Schultz, King City, Mo. 


CALIFORNIA GOLD, QUARTER SIZE, 27c, 
half-dollar size 53c; eagle cent and catalogue 10c. 
Norman Schultz, Box 146, Colorado Springs, Colo. 


COINS, PAPER MONEY, ANTIQUES, 
firearms, swords, curios. Catalogue free. Nagy, 
83 South 18th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


ccicanehindeciagigie ctatfideinig sapien eiphhacag campaigning 
GENUINE INDIAN BASKETS AND BEADS, 
wholesale catalog. Gilham, Kelseyville, Cal. 


BINOCULARS 


a siencticnese tnleeaien sss 

BINOCULARS AT VERY LOW PRICES. 
Address J. Dillon, 102 W. Front Street, Media, Pa. 
eR nner ella 


BOOKS FOR THE SPORTSMAN 


cer 

SPORTS, HUNTING AND FISHING 
books. Send 3c. for large catalogue of Rare and 
Out-of-Print Books, Phamphlets and Engravings 
relating to outdoor life and pastimes, nature-study 
and kindred subjects. Franklin Bookshop, 920 
Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


cermin iapipapen agate 
BIG MONEY AND FAST SALES. EVERY 
owner buys gold initials for his auto. You charge 
1.50, make $1.35. Ten orders daily easily. Write 
or particulars and free samples. American Mono- 
gram Co., Dept. 34, East Orange, N. J. 


sani ieciakihpaseenharetaesione icin oapmmataesannaaeieercneesincmeypcarintetoasrets 

EARN $25 WEEKLY, SPARE TIME, WRIT- 
ing for newspapers, magazines. Experience un- 
necessary; details free. Press Syndicate, 529, St. 


Louis, Mo. 


STORIES, POEMS, PLAYS, ETC., 
wanted for publication. Submit manuscript or 
write Literary Bureau, 518 Hannibal, Mo. 


DECOYS 


“BRED FROM THE WILD.” 
that call. $4.00 pair, $5.00 for three. 
Routzong, Cotter, Ark. 


FOR SALE—CANADA WILD GEESE, LIM- 
ited number at $7.50 each. Proven Mated Pairs 


$35. Albert N. Froom, Olathe, Colo. 


GENUINE WILD MALLARDS $5 _ PER 
air. English callers $10 per pair. O. Robey, 
acycte. Mo. 

MALLARD DUCKS—DRAKES $1, HENS §2. 
Charles Godman, Miami, Mo. 


DUCK ATTRACTIONS 


WILD RICE ATTRACTS THOUSANDS OF 
ducks. Seed ready for planting. Now, before the 
freeze-up, is the ideal planting time. Write Ter- 
rell’s Aquatic Farm, Dept. H-238, Oshkosh, Wis. 


MALLARDS 
U. S. 


GUIDES & SHOOTING GROUNDS 


MOOSE, CARIBOU AND DEER HUNTING 
de Luxe. Last party shot eleven caribou and two 
seecee. Write W. E. Loomis, Sherbrooke, Quebec, 
Canada. 


SHOOT GEESE AND DUCKS ON CURRI- 
tuck Sound, N. C. Season opens Nov. 1st. Make 
our reservations ahead. Good accommodations. 

rices reasonable. Address Daniel S. Wright, 
Jarvisburg, N. C 

THE BEST HUNTING IN NEW YORK 
State. Partridges, English Pheasants and Rabbits. 
Guides and dogs furnished. Three hours by rail; 
125 miles by road. Excellent accommodations. 
ae J. Winterrath, Hortonville, Sullivan County, 





TO AMERICAN HUNTERS COMING TO 
Canada. I will mount your Moose, deer, and other 
game at regular mounting prices, including U. S. 
A. duty, prepaid by me. Carefuly crated for 
prompt, safe delivery anywhere in U. S. A. My 
taxidermy work is known all over U. S. A. Ref- 
erences supplied anywhere. Guides and any free 
information on request. Edwin Dixon, Canada’s 
leading Taxidermist, Unionville, Ontario, Canada. 


In writing to 


3-Time Order Followed Trial Order 
Now Comes The “T.F.” Order 
FRANKLIN BOOKSHOP 
Rare and Old Books 
920 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Forest & Stream, Sept. 19th, 1922. 

9 East 40th St., 

New York, N. Y. 

Gentlemen :—As we are still getting returns 
from our advertisement in your magazine, we 
have decided to continue our advertisement un- 
til further notice. 

Very truly yours 


FRANKLIN BOOKSHOP. 


GUIDES and SHOOTING GROUNDS (Cont'd) 


VIRGINIA DARE GUNNING LODGE, MAN- 
teo, N. C.—Where the goose and duck shooters are 
never disappointed. Shoot from blinds and batteries 
in Albermarle and Roanoke Sounds. No_ lay 
days; non-resident license only Ten Dollars Fifty 
Cents. Write for terms. R. B. Lennon, Prop. 


GUNS AND AMMUNITION 


CLEVELAND GUN SHOP, MINNEAPOLIS. 
Gunsmiths; large assortment of used guns always 
in stock. 205 South Seventh St. 


FORMULAS FOR REBLUING, REBROWN- 
ing and blacking gun barrels, all for $1.00. Mogen- 
sen, 414 North 14th, Omaha, Nebraska. 


GUNS RESTOCKED — WORKMANSHIP 
and material absolutely guaranteed. Landis Bros., 
Cumberland, Md. 


OLD-TIME AND MODERN FIREARMS 
bought, sold and exchanged. Kentucky flintlock 
rifles, old-time pistols, revolvers, guns, swords, 
eee etc. Lists free. Stephen Van 

ensselaer, 873 Madison Ave., New York City. 


SHOTGUN L. C. SMITH (FIELD GRADE), 
20-gauge, double barrel, hammerless; 28-in.; case- 
cleaning outfit; 100 shells; new; .00. Box 7, 
— & Stream, 9 East 40th Street, New York 
city. 

22 WINCHESTER REPEATING RIFLE $12. 
Smith, 510 Adam Pl, West Hoboken, N. J. 


LIVE STOCK 


BUY YOUR FERRETS NOW AND TRAIN 
them to suit you. Write for catalogue. Chamber- 
lain Bros. Ferret Colony, Ashland, Ohio. 


CHINESE RINGNECK AND FANCY 
Pheasants, Wild Turkeys, Northern Bob White and 
Blue Valley Quail, Ruffed Sharp-tailed, Pinated 
and Sage Grouse. Hungarian Partridges, Wild 
Ducks and Geese. Silver Black Fox Bulletin 
mailed free upon request. Jaser’s Pheasantry, Wal- 
halla, Michigan. 


FERRETS, 
hunting rabbits and rats. 
ford, O 

FERRETS FOR SALE—BROWN OR WHITE, 
large or small, either sex; only the best stock. 
W. A. Peck, New London, Ohio. 


FERRETS FOR SALE. EITHER COLOR. 
Write for prices. Harry Chandler, New London, 
SO ne 

FERRETS FOR SALE—FIRST CLASS RAT- 
ters and rabbit ferrets. Any size or set, white or 
brown. C. E, Crow, New London, Ohio, Route 
i te ae 

FERRETS FOR SALE, WHITE OR BROWN. 
Write your wants. Donald D. Day, New London, 
Ohio, R. D. No. 2 ; % 

FERRETS, WHITE OR BROWN, FOR 
killing rats or hunting rabbits, A-1 stock. Price 
list free. Irving Stocking, Wakeman, Ohio. 

FOR SALE—FERRETS, RACOONS, 
skunks. Fur farm wire netting. Tippman, 
Dept. 7, Caledonia, Minn. 

FOR SALE: 400 RING-NECK PHEASANTS. 
Also a_few canvasback and other ducks. Alder 
Creek Game Farm, Manzanita, Oregon. 

JOIN US RAISING SILVER FOXES. NO 
capital. Small monthly dues secure your pair. De- 
tails free. United, 300 East 86th Street, New York. 


Advertisers mention Forest and Stream. It will 


BROWN OR WHITE, FOR 
Jacob B. Miller, Brad- 


MISCELLANEOUS 


FOR SALE—GAME HEADS 

mounted. Game heads by modern American 
Museum methods of lasting true-to-life taxidermy, 
A large woodland caribou head, mule deer heads, 
white tail deer heads, mountain sheep and goat 
heads, moose heads, elk heads. Moderate prices, 
express prepaid, duty free, on_approval anywhere 
in a win Dixon, Taxidermist, Union. 
ville, Ontario, Canada. 


lca tn a 

FREE TOBACCO—WRITE FOR SAMPLE 
of Kentucky’s Best Smoking Tobacco. Hawesville 
Tobacco Co., Hawesville, Ky. 


cctipilliteodniaicoaicieiciasesataaeebtiiaemeaerieliaaimedaecaca caidas almiacionae Sa 

TWO LARGE NEWLY MOUNTED MOOSE 
heads for sale, absolutely perfect .in every way, 
Write for measurements and prices. I will ship 
express prepaid, duty free, on approval anywhere 
in U. S. A. Edwin Dixon, Taxidermist, Union- 
ville, Ontario, Canada. 


Adaaiiaca al all isp Adatieeiattcidiha aaa sinilonicliiatialtcemnciai 
WOLF SCARFS DIRECT FROM THE 
wolf country. Animal shape. Beauties. 5 
Guarantee Satisfaction. Strange, 
Clarkston, Washington. 


16-FOOT ROWBOAT EASILY MADE, 
Construction blueprint 30c. Wee-Sho-U Co., West- 
ern Market, Detroit, Mich. 


PHOTO DEVELOPING AND PRINTING 


FILM DEVELOPED AND SIX PRINTS 20, 
Quality Finishing. Young Photo Service, 16G 
Alden Ave., Albany, N. Y. 


_SPECIAL TRIAL OFFER: ANY SIZE 
Kodak film developed for 5c; prints 2c each. Over- 
night service. Expert work. Roanoke Photo Fin- 
ishing Co., 220 Bell Ave., Roanoke, Va. 


REAL ESTATE FOR SPORTSMEN 


FOR SALE—HUNTING LODGE, WELL 
equipo. and 40 acres of timber land in the heart 
of the forest region of northern Michigan. Fog 
terms write Beulah Robinson, Iron River, Mich. 


FOR SALE—3820 ACRES CLAY-LOAM LAND 
Ya-mile frontage on beautiful lake. Good fishing, 
bathing and hunting. $15 acre. James Kolb, 
Stronach, Mich. 


NOTICE SPORTSMEN! A REAL PIECE 
of hunting and fishing property for sale. Ideal 
location tor a gunning club. Parties ire 

If de- 
Canadian 
to be 
hunted during the open seasons. The property 
consists of about one thousand acres of beach and 
marsh land. Address A. S. Austin, Hatteras, N. C. 


TAXIDERMY 


FOR SALE— FOR MOUNTING — MOOSE, 
Elk, Caribou, Rocky Mountain Sheep, Mule and 
White-tail Deer Heads; also Scalps to mount the 
horns you now have. All duty free. Good order 
delivery guaranteed by prepaid express. Turn 

0 dle time into good money. State what you 
wish. No lists or catalogues issued. Edwin Dixon, 
Taxidermist, Unionville, Ontario, Canada. 


NECK PIECES, MUFFS AND CAPS MADE 
from raw skins of fox, coon or similar sized animals, 
$200 and $9.50; coyote or wolf, $11.00 each. 
Smaller skins according to number used; deer heads 
mounted, $15.00; hides tanned. Hoofs polished 
and made into gun or hat racks; rugs made up. 
Will return same skins you send me parcel post or 
express C.O.D. J. G. Burst, Ridgewood, N. J. 


HIGH-GRADE TANNING, DYEING, TAXI- 
dermy and manufacturing, plainless prices. .D. 
ees furrier, 716 12th Ave., East, Cedar Rapids, 
owa. 


SCIENTIFIC TAXIDERMIST. TAXIDER- 
my work in all its branches. — First-class work 
aranteed. Write for prices. Henry H. Moore, 
eading Taxidermist, Floodwood, Minn. 


(Continued on page 525, 3d column) 
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AIREDALES 


AIREDALE PUPS THAT ARE “AIRE- 
dales.” ‘“Trump Cards” from noted families. Dr. 
Knox, Box 50, Danbury, Conn. 


LIONHEART AIREDALES—SUPREME IN 
courage and intelligence; modern in ‘quality and 
appearance; with the one-man disposition, nose, 
hunting ability and general usefulness of the old 
school Airedale. We can prove it. Sales list and 
literaturé on request. Lionheart Kennels, Victor, 


Montana. 


_—_———_—_——— 
YAMCASCA AIREDALES—NONE BETTER. 
Pedigreed puppies, $25. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Yamcasca Farm, Sheridan,. Oregon. 

—————————————————————— 


CHESAPEAKE BAYS 


ee nT 

CHESAPEAKE BAY PUPPIES, WHELPED 
July 18 and 31. Best breeding and working stock 
possible to obtain. Either otter or beaver coats; 
every puppie guaranteed to please or money re- 
funded. All papers for registration. Price $35 
each. Geo. C. Walters, 4702 No. 14 St., Omaha, 
Neb. 


COLLIES 


eS 
THE LARGEST AND BEST COLLIE PUPS 
in this country. Dundee Collie Kennels, Dundee, 


Michigan. 


GUN DOGS 
HIGH CLASS SHOOTING DOGS 


No. 17. 2% year old, registered, Llewellin set- 
ter. Wide, fast, classy and stylish; a. thoroughly 
experienced shooting dog and a fine retriever. $400. 

No. 18. 2 year old, registered English setter. 
A real classy field dog, thoroughly experienced 
and a dandy retriever. $250. ‘ 

No. 19. Native (unpedigreed) 3 year old, setter 
dog. Well bred, good looker and nicely trained, 
A good bird finder and retriever. $165. 

No. 20. 2 year old, registered Llewellin brood 
and shooting bitch. Best of breeding, fine looker, 
ANo. 1 shooting dog and retriever. $250. . 

No. 21. English setter brood and_ shooting 
bitch; registered and hard to beat in looks, breed- 
ing, and individuality. $200. . 

N Handsome, well-bred, registered pointer 
dog, 2 years old. Wide ranger, all day hunter, 
fast and snappy worker; very stanch, backs_and 
retrieves. Will please the most exacting. $350. 

No. 23. Registered, 3 year old, pointer dog. A 


well-trained, high class shooting dog and retriever. 
$250. 


No. 24. 
2% years old. Real quail dogs that are bird finders 
and perfect retrievers, $150 each, $275 the brace. 


Brace Native (unpedigreed) pointers 


No. 25. High class, registered, 2 year old 
pointer bitch. A proven brood bitch and dandy 
shooting dog. Just bred to fine stud. $225. — 

No. 26. 3 year old, registered pointer bitch. 
An absolutely reliable brood and shooting bitch 
and a fine retriever. $175. 

No. 27. Registered pointer bitch, 2 years old. 
Good ranger, all day ae, very stanch and a 
fine retriever; soon due. $200. F 

I also have fifty other dogs and bitches, All 
high class shooting dogs, guaranteed just as repre- 
sented. Write your wants. 

D. R. CAPPS, Amite City, La. 


-HOURAN’S TEDDY A. K. C. 333985, 15 IN. 
Sire “Jupiter of Birch Brae.” Dam “Debonair 
Della”: will drive till he drops, $75.00; Houran’s 
Green A. K. C, 291095, a thorough hunter on jack 
rabbits. Same blood as Teddy, 12% inch, black, 
white and tan, $100.00. Also three females, three 
males, one year and three months, thoroughly 
trained from 13 in. to 15 in., sired by ‘Debonair 
Flageolet,” A. K. C. 243068, Dam “Hourans 
Green,” from $40.00 to $60.00 each. Dogs shipped 
Co Express. Ten-day trial. Drive to Keene 
and see them work. Telephone 704 W. OD. F. 
Houran, Keene, N. H. 


IRISH WOLFHOUNDS, REGISTERED IM- 
ported stock, $30 each, to introduce where un- 
known. Catalog. Rockwood Kennels, Lexington, Ky. 


eng ee th eae ace aaa 
SETTER PUPPIES FOR SALE—REGIS- 
tered. The world’s best breeding. Eugene M., 
Momoney, Candy Kid and Count Whitestone 
strains. Country-raised. Dr. C. C. English & 
L. L. Dickinson, Booneville, Arkansas. 


In writing to Advertisers mention Forest and Stream. 


In transactions between strangers, the pur- 
chase price in the form of a draft, money order 
or certified check payable to the seller should be 
deposited with some disinterested third person 
or with this office with the understanding that 
it is not to be transferred until the dog has 
been received and found to be satisfactory. 


HOUNDS 


BEAGLES, FOX, COON HOUNDS, BROKEN 
puppies. Trial. M. Baublitz, Seven Valleys, Pa. 


BEAGLES, RABBIT HOUNDS, WELL 
broken, country-raised, best lot broken dogs ever 
had. Broken foxhounds, coon, opossum, skunk, 
squirrel, groundhog dogs, setters, Airedales. Cir- 
cular 10c. Brown’s Kennels, York, Pa. 


COON AND OPOSSUM HOUNDS, SET- 
ters and pointers. Rabbit hounds, $25. All on 
trial. List for stamp. Frye’s Kennels, Finger, Tenn. 


FOR SALE—COON AND ’POSSUM 
hounds, skunk and mink hounds, rabbit hounds, 
setters and pointers; well broken. Shipped on 
trial. Johnson’s Kennels, Corinth, Miss. 


OR SALE—FOXHOUNDS, RABBIT 
hounds. All dogs guaranteed. L. E. Essex, Edin- 
burg, Ind. 


FOR SALE—GUN-BROKEN, PEDIGREED 
beagles. Prices and information on request. L. A. 
Turner, Aldie, Virginia. 


~ FOR SALE: OLD-FASHIONED LONG- 
eared coon hound pups $10 each; four months old. 
H. Jakers, Dow, IIl. 


GUARANTEED COONHOUNDS AND AIRE- 
dales on trial. Vance Martin, Ford, Va. 


GUARANTEED COON, OPOSSUM, FOX, 
Wolf, Squirrel and Rabbit hounds. Also cross 
breed dogs for silent trail work. Trained to per- 
fection in Ozark Mountains, also hound pups. 
Free trial. Prices right. €. Blevins, Combs, Ark. 


HOUNDS FOR ANY GAME; TRIAL GUAR- 
— Three States Kennels, Somerset, Ken- 
tucky. 


HUNDRED HOUNDS CHEAP. C. O. D. 
Trial. Photos. Write Kaskasky Kennels, Herrick, 
Illinois. 


PURE-BRED AMERICAN FOXHOUNDS, 
suitable for coon, cat, skunk, opossum, mink, deer, 
fox, wolves and rabbits. Trained and untrained ; 

i July and Walkers strains. Trained 
i J. E. Adams, New 
Florence, Mo. 


RUSSIAN WOLFHOUND, 
photo; details; write Smith, 510 
West Hoboken, N. J. 


THOROUGHLY BROKEN BEAGLE 
Hounds, guaranteed good workers and not n 
shy. Also partly broken. Stamp, Warren Hen- 
derson, Downingtown, Pa. 


IMPORTED; 
Adam Place, 


TRAINED COON AND RABBIT HOUNDS; 
combination coon, opossum, squirrel, skunk and 
mink dogs, sent on trial. List 10c, Jas. H. 
Grisham, Wheeler, Miss. 


TRAINED FOX AND WOLF HOUNDS. 
Also coon, skunk, opossum and mink hounds. John 
W. Burks, Bolivar, Mo. 


HUNTING DOGS WANTED 


WANTED—ENGLISH SETTER PUP OR 
cogs Springer Spaniel, old enough to work this 
Fall. Must be fine specimen from best huntin 
blood lines or young broken o- Address J. J. 
H., care of Forest & Stream, 9 East 40th St., New 
York, N. Y. City. 


WANTED—A SETTER DOG, 8 TO 5 
years old; must be thoroughly broken on woodcock 
and grouse; close worker.and good retriever: will 
pay price for right dog. John S. Sutphen, 382 
Nassau Street, New York City. 
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MISCELLANEOUS DOGS 


ARKANSAS KENNELS OF RUSSELL- 


ville, Arkansas, offers for sale pointers and setters, 
fox and cat hounds, good cur dogs, coon and opos- 
sum hounds, varmint and rabbit hounds, trained and 
tried dogs. Delivery and. satisfaction guaranteed. 


BLUE GRASS FARM KENNELS, OF 
Berry, Ky., offer for sale, setters and pointers, fox 
and cat hounds, wolf and deer hounds, coon and 
opossum hounds, varmint and rabbit hounds, bear 
and lion hounds, also Airedale terriers. All dogs 
shipped on trial, guaranteed or money refunded. 
100-page, highly illustrated, instructive and inter- 
esting catalogue for 10 cents. 


DACHSHUNDE—G. R. RUDOLF, MT. VER- 
non, Ill., R. No. 2, Box 68. 


FOR SALE: BLACK COCKER SPANIEL 
ups. Splendid hunters and pets. Stamp. Emma 
oberts, Sinclairville, New York. 


FOR SALE—ENGLISH LLEWELIYN, 
Irish setter pups, trained dogs, pointers. Irish 
water spaniels and Chesapeake Bay retrievers, both 

ups, trained dogs; enclose 6 cents stamps for lists, 

horoughbred Kennels, Atlantic, Ia. 


FOR SALE—PEDIGREED POINTER AND 
Setter Puppies. The World’s best Blood Lines. 
Also a few high class Shooting Dogs, and young 
Brood Bitches. All country raised, sound and in 
good condition. Darracott & Cockerham, Aber- 
deen, Mississippi. 


FOR SALE—TRAINED BEAGLES, RABBIT 
hounds and puppies, Registered Airedale pups. 
Harold Evans, Moore’s Hill, Ind. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


the leading sporting dogs. Hounds and Hunting 
have ‘more beagle news than all other magazines 
combined. Sample, 20c.; $1.50 yearly. Desk F, 
Hounds and Hunting, Decatur, Il. 


DOG OWNER’S TEXT BOOK FREE: EX- 
pert advice on proper care, training and feeding. 
Free with 3 months’ trial subscription to America’s 
popular dog and hunting magazine. Send 25c. to- 
day (coin or stamps). Sportsman’s Digest, 503 
Butler Bldg., Cincinnati, O. 


WANTED: BIRD DOGS TO TRAIN 


WANTED: BIRD DOGS FOR TRAINING, 
thirty-two years’ experience in developing -high- 
class grouse and quail dogs, excellent references, 
terms reasonable. A. E. Seidel, Danville, Pa. 


WANTED—BIRD DOGS TO TRAIN, 
plenty game; setters and rabbit hounds for sale, 
= 7 So. Catalog free. O,. K. Kennels, Mary- 

el, . 


Market Place 


(Continued from page 524) 


TAXIDERMIST, FURRIER, DEALER IN 
taxidermist supplies. Supply list on request. 
Equipped to do any job, mounting with the real 
expression. Fine, big game heads, fur rugs, birds, 
etc., poey mounted for sale. Scalps and horns 
of Elk, _Moose, Mountain Sheep, Deer, etc., all 
kinds skins for mounting and rug-making. M. J. 
Hofmann, 989 Gates Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


TAXIDERMIST WANTED—EXPERT ONLY, 
very good salary. Send photos of work and state 
where you have been employed. Box 3, Forest & 
Stream, 9 East 40th St., New York City. 


YOU CAN TAN YOUR OWN FURS AND 
skins, make your own rugs and robes with mounted 
heads, open or closed, moth finish, with my tanning 
formulas and time and labor-saving methods. You 
can do this work quickly and make lots of money. 
Formulas and ‘methods, $3.00 postpaid. 
free. Edwin Dixon, Taxidermist, Unionville, On- 
tario, Canada. 
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OORANG 
AIREDALES 


The 20th Century 
All-Round Pout 


Choice Puppy Stock for Sale 


Twelve Famous Oorangs at Stud 
Also 


Oorang Dog Remedies 
Oorang Dog Biscuits 
Oorang Dog Supplies 


Write for Catalog 


Oorang Kennels 


World’s Largest Airedale Breeders 
Dept. H LA RUE, OHIO 


f| Raise Silver Foxes 


I pay $300 to $900 a pair for 
foxes raised from my stock. 
Three plans of purchase. 
Registered Stock Furnished. 


Troy, Missouri 


ernment. 

One will js = yes Complete 
description free. .on today. 
_C. T. uae Box 1033, EAGLE RIVER, WIS. 


SILVER FOX 


WE BUY ALL YOU CAN 
FREE INFORMATION OR SEND ONE DOLLAR FOR BLUE PRINT ETC. 
21J W.30chst JD SILVER FOX STORE new vorx.ny. 





Field and Fancy Publications 


FIELD AND FANCY 

The weekly paper that gives all the news of the dogs, 

-dog shows and clubs while it is news—specializes on 

a: -sporting breeds. Rates: One year, $2.50; Cana- 
dian, $3.00; foreign, $3.50. 


THE DOG REVIEW 

Monthly, a magazine devoted not to more, but better 

dogs. The highest class writers in America and 

England are regular contributors to its columns. Pro- 

fusely illustrated. Rates: One year, $2.00; Canadian, 

$2.25; foreign, $2.50. 

THE FIELD AND FANCY BOOK DEPARTMENT 

CARRIES ALL BOOKS OF STANDING ABOUT 

DOGS. Send for new Book List. 

THE C. S. R. CORPORATION 

A tributary company of the Field and Fancy is 

equipped to furnish anything for the dog that is of 

value in the way of medicines, supplies and special im- 

portations. It is the House of Specialties. Send for 

special circular. 

(SAMPLE COPIES AND CATALOGUES ON 

REQUEST.) 


FIELD AND FANCY PUB. CORP. 
205 West 34th St., New York. 


In writing to Advertisers mention Forest and Stream. 
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Forest AND STREAY 


NEW BIRD DOG NEEDED 


SPORTSMEN SHOULD DEVELOP A SETTER PAR- 


TICULARLY ADAPTED TO 


NORTHERN COVERS 


By C. B. WHITFORD 


= RESUMABLY for a 
period of about fifty 
years the best mental 
and physical energy of 

'| the American sports- 

| men and breeders have 

been exerted to the 

| end of creating a 

breed of bird dogs to 

satisfy the require- 

ments of sportsmen 

who shoot quail south 

of the cotton belt, or 

jack snipe on our marshes of the North. 

Such a dog we have succeeded in 
breeding, and the group is large enough 
and of such pedigree that the dogs are 
easily capable of classification as a breed. 
They are of similar physical and psychi- 
cal type, and transmit their breed quali- 
ties with a marked degree of certainty. 

To be sure, it is a debatable matter 
whether the modern breeder has not 
exceeded the ideal set up at an earlier 
period. However that may be, we have 
the old ideal in an intense form, and 
according to judgment expressed in pub- 
lic competition, the ideal setter of to-day 
is satisfactory to the sportsmen who use 
him in the particular territory for which 
he has been bred. 

This dog, however, this creation of the 
past half-century, is fit only for a par- 
ticular country and unfit as a shooting 
dog for that vast country which lies be- 
yond the boundaries where his special 
usefulness may be made manifest. 

While that class of sportsmen who 
shoot in the sedge fields of 
the South have been develop- 
ing the setter of today, the 
larger body of sportsmen 
who shoot in the close, rough 
country of New England, 
New York, Pennsylvania, 
parts of Ohio, Michigan and 


| Canada, have made no move 


to create such a setter as 
they need. 

This is not so much to be 
wondered at when we reflect 
that the field-trial dog of the 
South has been the only ideal 
field-trial dog we have ever 
known. The breeders of 
field setters have studied the 
The ken- 


field-trial idea, and field-trial 
records and_ performance 
pedigree have stood and still 
stand as the authentic ex- 
pression of field dog worth. 
These evidences, however, do 
not establish the fact that 
this field-trial ideal is of uni- 
versal excellence. This is 
not the all-American setter; 
it is the ideal setter of the 
Southern sedge fields; a dog 
almost worthless as a bird 


dog in any of the sections of the country 
already mentioned. 


NE reason, and ,the chief reason, 

why we have no setter breed to fill 
the requirements of New England and 
similar bird-dog country is that no one 
has thought it worth while to attempt the 
establishment of a true breed for the re- 
quired purpose. The need for such a 
setter has been felt, and in a haphazard 
manner some effort has been made to 
promote the desired type. But these 
efforts have been individual and lacking 
in a uniformity of purpose. There has 
been no one to set up and promote a 
logical standard for such a setter, nor 
have there been any community trials 
that might be calculated to mark indi- 
vidual specimens as being specially fitted 
for the work required of them. 

For the most part we have gone on 
breeding our cover setters from a bench- 
show pedigree, and dogs that strained 
liberally to the field-trial type of the 
South. We have had no intelligent proc- 
ess of creating an ideal from the required 
performance and breeding a type from 
an ideal. 

And so we have an ideal field setter 
useful in one part of the country but 
useless in another part. 

Our need for the other ideal is ap- 
parent. . The means of creating a type to 
conform to that ideal is merely a problem 
in heredity and a question of intelligent 
community activity. 

In certain parts of the North we have 
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W. H. Beazell with Rajah, placed third in Mani- 


toba Derby 
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something of the desired type identical 
in breeding to the field-trial dog of the 


South. They differ materially in physi- 
cal type and temperament: With these 
setters as a foundation, a desirable type 
of setter might be established by com- 
munity or organized activity. And so 
we would have in the course of time two 
essentially different strains of setters of 
identically the same breed. If they final- 
ly were given official recognition, sports- 
men of the North and East could buy a 
setter with a good degree of assurance 
that he’ would be suited to their needs. 

In the early days of field-trials our 
setters were much larger than they are 
to-day and were of a much different 
temperament. A dog of fifty-five pounds 
weight was not counted large; sixty and 
seventy-pound setters were common. To- 
day a forty-pound field-trial setter is 
considered large, while the thirty-five- 
pound dog excites no special comment. 

The field-trial breeders have been will- 
ing to sacrifice dog substance for speed 
and range, until finally they have evolved 
awiry, nervous little setter that will race 
at top speed and range away for half a 
mile without thinking of making a turn 
towards his handler. In spite of their 
great speed and range they will find 
birds and point them staunchly. As for 
handling, the dog handles himself. His 
performance is a response to a few con- 
centrated instincts that operate like a 
good piece of mechanism. He cares little 
for his handler, and is irritated at any 
attempt to direct him in his work. 


The cover dog is not of much value 
unless his temperament is such that he 
can he easily trained to work to the gun. 
He must be something more than a dog, 
with a few intensified instincts that op- 
erate like a machine. He must have a 
kindly disposition and an _ intelligence 
that will guide him in the peculiar char- 
acter of the work he is called upon to 
perform. 

A light, fussy dog, with an instinctive 
desire to race at the top of his speed, is 
not worth training for work in the alder 
swales or thickets of New England. And 
it does not matter how good a bird 
finder he may be in the open quail coun- 
try of the South. 


HE ideal setter for New England 
shooting should be what would be 
considered in the South a large dog. 
Fifty-five pounds is a good weight for 
acover dog. A dog of that weight can, 
of course, go fast, but he can easily be 
trained to go strong and steady as dis- 
tinguished from the method of the wiry, 
nervous, fussy dog. The cover dog 
should be of a strong, rather than a racy 
type. His feet should rest well forward, 
rather than under him. If he has the 
true field-trial shoulder that permits him 
to “prop” when he gallops, and to stop 
instantly without apparent effort, he will 
be able to point quickly, whereas the 
dog with shoulders that put his feet well 
under him must needs take another step 
before he can stop, and this one step is 
often fatal to the day’s score of points. 
The ideal cover dog should have his 
head so put on that he will naturally 
Carry it high, and then he should have 
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At Last We Have It! 


SPRATT’S 
OVALS 


The famous pocket biscuit. 






About 120 of these weigh a pound. 


Toys want them every day, but they 
make a fine snack for big dogs also. 


Write for sample and send 2c. stamp 
for catalogue, “Dog Culture.” 


SPRATT’S PATENT LIMITED 
NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 


Free Dog Book 


by noted specialist. Tells how to 


FEED AND TRAIN 
your dog 
KEEP HIM HEALTHY 


and 
CURE DOG DISEASES. 


How to put dog in condition, kill 
fleas, cure scratching, mange, dis- 
temper. Gives twenty-five famous 


Q-W DOG REMEDIES 


and 150 illustrations of dog leads, training collars, 
harness, stripping combs, dog houses, etc. Mailed free. 


Q-W LABORATORIES 
Dept. 6 Bound Brook, New Jerse 





Bargains 
in Blue Ribbon 
WhiteCollies 


SHOOTING DOGS WANTED 


I have owned and developed the greatest Field Trial 
Dogs that this world has ever seen and I am satisfied to 
rest on my laurels and in the future devote my energies 
exclusively to training shooting dogs. My training preserves 
comprise 20,000 acres with abundance of game. Kennels 
built after a lifetime experience. My assistants, the best 
men I could find in Scotland, and the dogs I break remain 
broken. I have more unbroken records than any trainer 
living or any trainer who ever did live. If you want your 
shooting dogs properly developed, send them to me. 


R. K. (BOB) ARMSTRONG, Roba, Alabama. 


English Setters, Pointers 
Wire Haired Fox Terriers 


Puppies and grown dogs 
of ihe best of breeding 


FOR SALE 
Good dogs at stud 


GEO. W. LOVELL 


MIDDLEBORO, MASS. 
Tel. 29-M 


1869 to 1921 


is an indica- 
tion of the 
reputation that 
m, this effective 
vy all-round Dog 
7 Remedy has 
among English 
breeders, ¢ x - 
hibitors and 


Pear 


ie 


ble compound Is dependable, harmless and 
lood and produces 


easy to administer. Purifies the bi 
invaluable in 


smooth, healthy appearing coats. 
Distemper. in capsule or liquid form. 


At dealers or direct from sole importers 
Write for Descriptive Matter. 
E. FOUGERA & CO., Inc., 90-92 Beekman St., N. Y. 
eee an ae eaten eee aasaeouaae 


$4 MAKES PERFECT BIRD DOG $4 


Ideal Exclusive Combination Offer 


20:h Century Bird Dog Book (ies) 


By Er. Shelley 
and 


NEW AND IMPORTED TRAINO COLLAR 


Train Your Dog at Home! 


The Book Teaches The Traino Trains 
Four Dollars for Both—Postage Prepaid 


This combination can be obtained only from 


FREEMAN LLOYD, Oscawana, N. Y. 
$4 MAKES PERFECT BIRD DOG $4 


Winner of all-American 
Endurance Race. Litter 
brother to Champion 
Mary Montrose. Peer- 
less on the bench and 
in the field. Dogs 
trained and handled. 
Setter, pointers and 
Walker hounds for sale. 
20,000-acre game pre- 
serve. 


EDWARD D. GARR 
Lagrange, Kentucky 


POHIC 38976 


The Lion of His Tribe 
at Stud. A Winner—A 
Producer Fee $40.00 

or small. Mated 


~e: FERRETS ess asies 


lots, Price list free. Illustrated booklet, 10 
cents. C. H. KEEFER & CO., Greenwich, Ohio. 


Either color, large 


A marvelous tonic for dogs that 
are out of sorts, run down, thin 
and unthrifty, with harsh staring 
coat, materated eyes and h 
colored urine. There is nothing 
to equal them for distemper, 
mange, eczema and debilitating 
diseases. You will notice the 
. difference after a few doses, 
At druggists or by mail, fifty cents 


The Dent Medicine Company 


Newburgh, New York ‘oronto, Canada 
A practical treatise on dogs and on treatment. 
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Ch. Gipsy B Bob 


Retriever of over two thousand ducks and is prob- 
ably the only living champion of his breed. Pups 
sired by Ch. Gipsy Bob now for sale. We are 
dealers of finest pedigreed stock exclusively. Chesa- 
peakes are not only the best of retrievers, but are 
also excellent watchdogs and children’s com- 
panions. 


GALE HARPER, Proprietor 
Bloomfield Kennels Short Hills, N. J. 


'BROKEN POINTERS 
| For Sale 


Both dogs and bitches from fine 
stock. Also Pups. Prices right. 


























Beautiful in color and appearance ; 
excellent hunters. 






Dogs or bitches sent on trial. 


Sikeston, Mo. 


‘Cocker Spaniels Bots 1 Pappies and 
For Xmas Gifts re Dogs 


le for show or field purposes. 
- ker for the 
} passes oie 
oS Wh ack Teds and want? 









Sam S. Bowman 








e We most mabe 
id Sermo na Crow: A.K.C. 270059. 
at . Solid black. The son of a 
cham solicited. Ca 
talog of Guns, Tackle and Cockers 
sent on request ps. 
KIRTLAND Ss. & CO. 












copy of my new bi-monthly Practical Kennel 
Journal. Specializes on dog diseases and 


96 Chambers St., New York City 
treatment; tells how to feed, dose, rear, 
train; 25c a year. A year’s subscription with 


every order for my Safety First package of 


famous Burwyn Remedies, containing 20 Distemperine, 
20 Worm-Ex, 20 Dog Tone Jr. conditioners, $1. Insure 
your dog’s health—order to-day! Be prepared. Burwyn 
——- for all dog diseases. Consultation and advice 











Burwyn Kennel Remedies, 


ay ‘D. Suhen, 
» Waterloo, lowa. 





Pep 
Box 





Mailed free to any address by 
e Author ‘ 


Pioneer | H. CLAY GLOVER CO., Inc. 
Dog Medicines 129West 24th Street, New York 


e e.|6.° 
Shooting Dogs Solicited 
AND CAREFULLY TRAINED 
Private preserve with plenty of birds 
Terms $15 per montS 
RUFUS BARNETT 
MATHEWS, ALABAMA. Express Office: Pike Road, Ala. 
















WANTED TO PURCHASE 


Bound or unbound oonine of “Forest and Stream” 


for the following issu 
: Feb. 8rd, ty © July 28th, poe. Vol 16 


, to Jan. 26th, 1882, Vol. 17 
Ma like to purchase same to com- 


"hake Editor, FOREST & STREAM 
9 E, 40th STREET NEW YORK CITY 


In writing to Advertisers mention Forest and Stream. 





the disposition to hunt well ahead, rather 
than to look for game close by. 

It usually happens that the physical 
type of the setter is a good index of his 
temperament. The dog of good sub- 
stance is likely to have a gentle disposi- 
tion that induces him to go steadily and 
at the same time give some thought to 
his handler. At any rate, the cover dog 
should have a temperament that would 
so allow him to adjust himself to the 
things required of him that he will al- 
ways be a well-mannered dog. 

The larger type of Llewellin setters 
owned and bred in many parts of the 
North have been used so many years in 
an inclosed or rough country that they 
have maintained a physical and psychical 
type differing materially from their rela- 
tives which are run in the trials of the 
South. They would readily lend them- 
selves to the development of a new strain 
under anything like organized effort. 
They are unfit for modern field-trials 
and continue to become more and more 
like some of the best native strains we 
knew in New England before we began 
importing field-trial setters from Eng- 
land and developing them to suit the 
Southern ideal. 

Before the Civil War. and for a short 
period after the importation of field-trial 
setters began in 1874, we had in New 
England a very superior strain of New 
England setters, bred by Ethan Allen, of 
Pomfret, Connecticut, and Stephen Pack- 
er, of Packersville, Connecticut. These 
dogs, known through our New England 
as Webster Setters, were descended 
from Rachel, imported by Daniel Web- 
ster, and Packer’s Phil, an exceptionally 
good cover dog. These setters were bred 
for years to woodcock and ruffed grouse 
shooting, and in the course of time be- 
came the largest single group of bird 
dogs in New England. They took on a 
form and disposition that fitted them for 
the peculiar work they were called upon 
to do. They were not as typical as an 
inbred group that could qualify as a 
breed, but they were in general near 
enough alike so that they might be dis- 
tinguished from other setters. We have 
had no setters since their day that com- 
pare with them as New England shoot- 
ing dogs, 

This is mentioned to show what has 
been done without any organized effort 
at scientific breeding. With the avail- 
able stock of setters at hand, dogs of 
undoubted breeding, it would appear that 
with our better knowledge of breeding 
laws it would be a comparatively simple 
matter to establish a much-needed strain 
of setters that would be true to type and 
surpass in cover-dog quality the Webster 
Setter of fifty years ago. 


THE CARP 
Dear Forest AND STREAM: 


AVING been a continuous reader of 

ForREST AND STREAM for some years, 

I believe it is one of the best outdoor 
magazines I have read. 

After having read several articles 

written on carp fish and methods used 

in catching them, I agree with other 
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writers in regards to small sinkers 2 
not too large a hook. I have fished 
eral years in the smali streams of Ka 
sas (some not so small), and believe t 
a four-pound bass will not beat a four. 
pound carp for speed and strength for 
little while, although the carp soon pla 
out in his hard rushes. 


It is no easy matter to land a large one 
like six to ten pounds or higher. Because 
of their tender mouth they will tear out 
the hold if held too tight. 


We catch carp here mostly on worms, 
sweet corn (in the milk) and doughballs. 


During the hot summer months of 
July and August, while most other fish 
are taking their vacation from biting, 
the carp will furnish us plenty of sport. 


Recently I was fortunate enough to 
land one that tipped the scales at eight 
and one-half pounds. I have been told 
that they have been running as high as 
eighteen pounds on rod and reel, but 
have never seen it done. 

Here is hoping I have the chance some 
day, as I thought eight and oiie-half 
pounds of fighting energy for about fif- 
teen minutes was very good sport. 

N. E. Farrvecu, Kans, 


































Dear Forest AND STREAM: 


[X your August issue of Forest AND 
StreEAM I read Mr. Louis Rhead’s ac- 
count of the carp as a gamy food fish. 
I live about a half mile from Lodge- 
pole Creek, where there are many carp 
cunning from one-quarter pound to 
fourteen pounds apiece. 
I would like to have Mr. Rhead here if 
he enjoys fishing for carp. I will agree 
with him when he says they are a wary 
fish, but that is all I can allow them. I 
have lived in this community for six- 
teen years, and up to twelve or thirteen 
years ago we didn’t know what a carp 
was. But we had plenty of bass, perch 
and channel cat. About thirteen years 
ago three or four of the big landowners 
along the creek bottom stocked the 
stream with carp. And the result is that 
we haven’t anything but carp. 
I have tried to eat them numerous 
times, but I can’t do it. And I don’t 
believe it was the cook’s fault that I 
couldn't. 
I, for one, would be in favor of killing 
every carp in the country if it was pos- 
sible, because they certainly ruin the 
real fishing. 
Harry E. ScHrRo.t, 
Nebraska. 


MOUNT EVEREST 


OUNT EVEREST, the Reconnais- 
sance, 1921, by Lieut. Col. C. 
Howard-Bury and other members of the 
Mount Everest Expedition. With illus- 
trations and maps. Longmans Green & 
Co., New York. Edward Arnold & Co., 
London. Price, $7.50. 
An interesting and exciting account of 
the adventures of the party of mountain 
climbers who made the first practical at- 
tempt to scale the slopes of the world’s 
highest mountain. 
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